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Taft- Hartley 


With industrial production at unusually 
high levels, employers have not as yet 
utilized to the fullest degree the many 
vicious and destructive features of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. With employers seeking work- 
ers rather than looking for excuses to get 
rid of them, the law has not been invoked 
as drastically as is possible. However, 
management will not hesitate to unleash 
the full fury of the act when the occasion 
demands. 

And yet, the dangers of this act have 
already made themselves felt in many ways. 
Particularly reprehensible are the “unfair 
labor practice” charges which may be 
brought against unions by employers. The 
banning of sympathy strikes where one is 
not in direct dispute with his employer 
means that workers may be forced to work 
on scab goods. To force any person to 
cease to do business with any other person 
is also listed as an unfair practice. In other 
words, workers may not strike or refuse to 
work on goods coming from a strikebound 
plant. 

Another union “unfair labor practice” 
makes it illegal to support another union 
seeking recognition but not certified. This 
means that even if a vast majority of all 
the employes of a plant desire a certain un- 
ion and want to begin bargaining for wages 
and working conditions, they can go out on 
strike but no other union can help them. 

These are but a few of the ways in which 
a labor union could well be strangled in 
future organization attempts among unor- 
ganized workers. 

The question of the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act is closely linked with the effec- 
tiveness of labor on the political front, and 
it is only through success in this latter 
endeavor that we in labor can be assured of 
relief from the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Lester Washburn. 
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1. of L. Convention Under Way 


ATIONAL and international problems of su- 
preme importance to the working people of 
the nation are to be considered and acted upon 

at the 1952 convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which is now in progress in New 
York City. 

More than 600 delegates were present when 
the convention opened on September 15. These 
men and women are the representatives of more 
than 8,000,000 wage-earners in almost every field 
of human endeavor, all members of free and 
democratic trade unions united under the banner 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

William Green, president of the Federation, 
was scheduled to deliver his keynote speech fol- 
lowing welcoming addresses by local and state 
dignitaries of labor and government. As in other 
years, President Green’s address was expected to 
be one of the highlights of the convention. 

Numerous urgent problems confronting Amer- 
ican labor today were placed before the delegates 
in the detailed report of the A. F. of L. Executive 
High on the list was the odious Taft- 
Hartley Act, still in effect more than five years 


Council. 


after its passage over a Presidential veto. 

The New York convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will be a living demonstration 
of American democracy in action. This demon- 
stration will be watched with interest by visitors 
to the sessions, and convention developments will 
be flashed by all news media to people throughout 
the United States and around the globe. 

This year’s convention will make history. The 
Presidential candidates of both major parties will 
deliver addresses. This has never happened be- 
fore. The first to speak will be General Dwight D. 


Eisenhower, the Republican nominee, who will be 
heard on September 17. Governor Adlai Steven- 


son, the Democratic candidate, will speak on Sep- 
tember 22. 


At this convention, as at all previous conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor, work- 
ets wil! ponder knotty problems of far-reaching 
significance and they will stand up and speak their 
minds {reely, for the A. F. of L. preaches and also 
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William Green is presiding at the parley 
in New York, first one there since 95 


practices democracy and its cherished procedures. 
There will be intelligent discussion and spirited 
debate as the delegates strive to fashion a sound 
program of action for the nation’s toilers for the 
next year. 

Completion of the tasks entrusted to the dele- 
gates probably will take about a week and a half. 
The job confronting the delegates is not an easy 
one, but they will do it and, when the convention 
adjourns, the country will know that they per- 
formed their duties well. 

The delegates will consider and act on the 
problems of national defense, inflation and con- 
trols, the continuing anti-labor campaign of the 
enemies of trade unionism and the great interna- 
tional questions in which the membership of the 
American labor movement is deeply interested. 
It is expected that the convention will call for in- 
tensified efforts to defeat labor’s enemies—the 
enemies of all the plain people—who have been 
thwarting progress in Congress and many state 
legislatures. 

Other important (Continued on Page 31) 
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The Executive Council Report 
O 


NE of the most comprehen- 
sive reports ever drafted 
by the Executive Council 
of the American Federa- 

tion of Labor was distributed to the 
delegates in New York as the seventy- 
first convention in A. F. of L. history 

got under way. 

The report was a lengthy one. The 
Executive Council used more than 
230 pages to tell the delegates what 
had taken place during the past 
twelve months—since the San Fran- 





cisco convention—in scores of fields 
of direct and indirect importance to 
the working people of our country. 
The report described the great prob- 
lems which face organized labor at 
the present time. 

Capturing the delegates’ attention 
as they opened the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report was the introductory sec- 
tion. In this part of its report the 
fifteen-member body which guides the 
A. F. of L. between conventions 
warned against “any feeling of com- 
placency.” 

The Council said that today the 
major obstacle in labor’s path is “the 
repressive anti-labor legislation which 
our enemies have placed on the statute 
books of the states and of the nation 
itself.” 

And the Council added: 

“Labor must be politically alive. 
We must meet the reactionary forces 
opposed to us on this battleground 
with the same determination and force 
with which we have met them on other 
battlegrounds of the past.” 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany recorded the receipts 
and expenses from September 1, 1951, 
to June 30 of this year. The report 
showed receipts of $3,621,118 and ex- 
penses of $3,459,155. Taking into 
account the balance on hand August 
31, 1951, there was a balance of $1,- 
111,907 on June 30 of this year. 

Organizing was the major expense 
item for the ten-month period cov- 
ered by Secretary Meany’s report. A 
total of $1,373,906 was expended for 
organizing activities. Of this total, 
$646,542 was for organizers’ salaries. 
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The new membership total, based 
on actual per capita tax received at 
American Federation of Labor head- 
quarters in Washington, is 8,098,302, 
the highest figure in the history of the 
Federation. The 195] total was 7,- 
846,245. There has been a tremen- 
dous membership increase since the 
1933 total of only 2,126,796. That 
was during the depths of the depres- 
sion when millions had no jobs. 

The report disclosed that on June 
30 there were 1,094 directly chartered 
local trade and federal labor unions 
with an average membership for the 
fiscal year of 199,182. 

The Executive Council’s report gave 
considerable attention to the impor- 
tant subject of housing. 

Despite relatively high levels of 
housing construction, the Council set 
forth, the nation still faces a serious 
housing shortage. The shortage has 
not been substantially relieved by the 
construction of many new units dur- 
ing the past few years because the 
number of new houses built is only 
slightly greater than what the nation 
needed merely to take care of new 
families. 


HE Executive Council denounced 

the machinations of real estate 
interests responsible for holding back 
the public housing program. Federal 
legislation limiting the size of the pub- 
lic housing program was also scored. 
The Council reported that under leg- 
islation passed at the second session 
of the Eighty-second Congress, the 
Public Housing Administration may 
plan in advance for construction of 
no more than 35,000 units in any one 
year. This limitation, the delegates 
were informed, will have a very dis- 
rupting effect on the entire public 
housing program. 

The Council hit the removal of fed- 
eral rent controls and resultant rent 
increases and the 1952 amendments 
to the rent control law, ending rent 
controls in all areas except those des- 
ignated as “critical defense areas.” 

A major section of the Executive 
Council’s report was taken up with the 
report of the Federation’s general 
counsel. It was recorded that in- 


creasing use by employers of the anti- 
labor provisions of state and federal 
laws, “particularly in the form of 
harassing litigation in the courts,” 
has added to the volume of work of 
the general counsel’s office. 

A detailed report on national and 
state legislation was presented to the 
delegates in the Executive Council's 
report to the convention. 

Wage control policies under the 
stabilization. program were discussed. 
The Council told of the advocacy by 
the American Federation of Labor of 
a Wage Stabilization Board policy to 
permit general wage increases in rec- 
ognition of increases in productivity. 
A section of the Council’s report con- 
sidered the subject of productivity at 
some length. 

Attacks on public education during 
the past few years were denounced in 
the Council’s report to the convention. 

“These attacks must be met by the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
traditional friend of the American 
public school,” said the report. 

Discussing vocational education, 
the Council charged that “there is a 
caste system in our educational struc- 
ture which places the manually 
adapted pupil and adult below the 
others.” 

Organizing activity was reported 
upon in considerable detail. It was 
pointed out that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s organizers are be- 
ing required to give ever-increasing 
amounts of time “to service and pro- 
tect our existing organizations” be- 
cause of the complexities of labor 
management relations caused by the 
Taft-Hartley Act and restrictive state 
legislation. 

“There is much organizational work 
yet to be done in all areas, particu 
larly so in those localities where nev 
industry is being established,” the 
Council’s report said. “It is urged 
that all of our affiliated organization 
continue to extend their cooperation 
to the general organizing program of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
so that we can have continued succe® 
in extending the benefits and protec 
tion of trade unionism to the unor 
ganized wage-earners of America.” 
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The organizing report dealt with 
developments in the various regions 
of the country, Canada, Newfound- 
land, Hawaii and Alaska. Referring 
to attempted raids by dual organiza- 
tions, the report said that “in practi- 
cally all instances we were successful 
in repelling these raids.” 

A section of the Executive Council’s 
report was devoted to the problems of 





women workers. 

“There can be no question,” said 
the Council, “that women are per- 
manently an integral part of the labor 
foree, working because they must 
have income to support themselves and 
their dependents.” 

The Council recommended that 
every national and international union 
within whose jurisdiction women 
workers are employed should initiate 
within the coming year a special 
organizing program to “turn these 
women workers into good trade un- 
ionists.” The Council further rec- 
ommended that the A. F. of L.’s direc- 
tor of organization should assist this 
movement. 

The work of Labor’s League for 
Political Education was reported 
upon. The cooperation of national 
and international unions in_ the 
League’s fund-raising drive has been 
“most encouraging,” the report said. 
Educational activities of the League 
are now financed out of American 
Federation of Labor funds, but 
L.L.P.E. activities which are strictly 
political in nature must be financed 
by voluntary contributions since the 
Taft-Hartley Act provides that union 
funds may not be used in behalf of 
candidates running for national office. 

“Primary elections have produced 
both disappointments and gratifying 
successes,” the report on Labor’s 
League said. “There is no way to 
forecast with accuracy the outcome 
of the November election. However, 
since the formation of the League five 
years ago, there has been a complete 
reversal of the previous wave of anti- 
labor laws passed at the state and 
national level. There still remain on 
the statuie books many laws which 
should | repealed or. modified. 

“In order to repeal harmful laws 
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strengthen its provisions.” 


Convention 


and prevent the passage of further 
harmful laws, it is necessary to main- 
tain constant vigilance in the political 
arena. In the shifting tides of politics, 
labor’s friends will not always win 
every election. However, as the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, through 
L.L.P.E., carries out its trade union 
responsibility to educate its members 
and to encourage them to vote for 
proven friends of labor year after 
year, eventually professional _poli- 
ticians will acquire respect for work- 
ing people and will eventually enact 
basic laws designed to protect their 
rights.” 

Developments in social security 
were given considerable space 
in the Executive Council’s re- 
port to the convention. While 
technology has moved forward 
rapidly in the United States, the 
report said, the nation’s social 
security system is far from ade- 
quate and far from complete. 
It was pointed out that the peo- 
ple hardest hit by inflation are 
those for whom old-age insur- 
ance or survivors’ benefits con- 
stitute the main, and often the 
sole, source of livelihood. 

“The loss of buying power 
of these social insurance bene- 
fits and the growing disparity 
between the money income of 
the active population and that 
of the persons dependent on so- 
cial insurance benefits,” said the 
Council, “has imparted added 
urgency to a further revision 
of the Social Security Act to 


The Executive Council gave 
many pages to the critical in- 


ternational situation and to all aspects 
of international labor affairs. 


“There is no simple formula for 


or easy solution of the burdens of 


rearmament,” the Council warned. 


“These burdens are real. Nor is there 


any magic short-cut to the blessings 
of social progress. The issue we face 
is not one of guns versus butter or 
butter versus guns. Today we do not 
have the freedom of choice. We must 
never forget that while it takes two 
to wage peace, it takes only one to 





wage war. That is the actual situa- 
tion we face. We must face it with- 
out fear or illusions. 

“Without any butter, it would be 
very hard for the democracies to 
assure adequate and efficient produc- 
tion of guns. On the other hand, 
without any guns to protect them, it 
would be impossible for the men, 
women and children of the democra- 
cies to have and enjoy their symbolic 
butter in a world weighed down and 
harassed by the increasing threat of 
Russian aggression and Communist 
enslavement. Because of the nature 
of this menace, the free world must 
find the necessary ways and means to 
assure itself both guns and butter. 

“The international free labor move- 
ment must face the complicated and 
difficult task of combining the un- 
avoidable and absolutely urgent re- 
armament effort with the indispen- 
sable preservation of social progress. 












































Busy with conclave arrangements 
was central body’s James Quinn 


Toward this end, free labor must in- 
sist on an adequate voice and rep- 
resentation in the 


defense effort. 
Furthermore, there must be an equi- 


table sharing of the burdens of the 
costly rearmament program. 


“We must vigorously reject all reac- 


tionary moves to use the rearmament 
effort as a pretext for opposing further 
social progress or as an excuse for 


weakening or even wiping out the 
benefits of labor legislation and social 


security already attained.” 





Are We Headed for a 


DEPRESSION? 


By BORIS SHISHKIN 


sage of seven years since the end 

of World War II. It was on V-J 
Day seven years ago that Americans 
acclaimed the victory ending the last 
great war and turned their thoughts 
to the future of peaceful living. At 
that time their high hopes for endur- 
ing peace were mingled with fears of 
a postwar depression. 

Seven years ago our people, who al- 
ways hated war, wanted to be done 
with it just as soon as victory was 
won. We demobilized to the skin and 
did so in a rush. Despite the shock 
of this quick and foolhardy demobili- 
zation, we escaped an economic crisis. 
Despite the too sudden and premature 
action of the 1946 Congress scrapping 
all economic controls which had held 
the accumulated pressures of war- 
time inflation in check, and despite 
the resulting violent upward surge in 
prices, a postwar depression failed to 
materialize. 

What about the future? When de- 
fense production has passed its peak, 
will the country’s economic activity 
slow down? Will another great de- 
pression then set in to reap its har- 
vest of disaster, bankruptcy and un- 
employment? 

Before dealing with these ques- 
tions, let us take a sober look at the 
defense mobilization program, its 
timing and its size. Goods and serv- 
ices for our defense and security pro- 
grams, by July, 1952, were produced 
at the annual rate of over 55 billion 
dollars. Defense production has been 
rising from month to month and, even 
allowing for many uncertainties in- 
volved in changing specifications, de- 


ta 14, 1952, marked the pas- 
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livery schedules and other factors, we 
may expect that purchases for na- 
tional security programs will reach a 
top annual rate of between 60 and 
65 billion near the end of 1953. 

At that time—always assuming, of 
course, that we don’t get involved in 
a major conflict—the rate of defense 
production will level off and may not 
begin to decrease substantially for 
quite some time. 

Ours is a defense program. Its 
object is to prevent a war. No one 
among us can say when the military 
strength of ourselves and our allies 
will be sufficient to remove the threat 
of Communist aggression and permit 
us to ease up on our defense build-up. 
The source of aggression is in the 
Kremlin. The question of whether 
or when the threat of war will be re- 
moved can be answered only by the 
Kremlin. 

It is vital to the future of our coun- 
try to do everything possible to avert 
a decline in its economic activity. It 
is important that neither inflation nor 
deflation threaten stable growth of 
our economy. Yet considerations of 
national security overshadow all 
others in the shaping of national pol- 
icy. It is desirable to keep taxes and 
public expenditures down and to bal- 
ance the budget. But it is more im- 
portant to make our country and the 
free world safe from the Communist 
threat than to ease the tax burden or 
to balance the budget. 

We do not know when defense pro- 
duction may be curtailed. We do 
know that under no circumstances can 
such curtailment come much before 
1954. It is also safe to assume that, 


if considerations of national security 
permit a cutback in the defense pro- 
gram as early as 1954, the reductions 
will be gradual, rather than sudden. 
At best, government expenditures for 
defense will taper off through an an- 
nual reduction of between 5 and 10 
billion a year, rather than being 
lopped off all at once, as they were at 
the end of World War II. 

There has been talk about cutting 
the federal budget by $40 billion or by 
similar gigantic slashes in government 
expenditures. You will hear more of 
such talk before Election Day, but not 
much after that. All such talk is 
politics, not economics, nor responsi- 
ble government. 

During the year ending in June, 
1952, budget expenditures of the fed- 
eral government for all purposes to- 
taled $66 billion. Of this total, $46 
billion, or 70 per cent, was spent for 
major national security programs. In 
other words, of each budget dollar 
spent, 70 cents went for defense. An- 
other 7 cents went to pay for veterans’ 
programs. Another 9 cents went to 
pay interest charges. A large propor- 
tion of these is on indebtedness in- 
curred to pay the costs of World War 
II. 

Thus, 86 cents of every dollar was 
needed to meet the costs of defense. 
future, present and past. Only 14 per 
cent of the total, or 14 cents on the 
dollar, was available for all other 
government programs. In next year's 
budget the proportion of defense e 
penditures to the total is even higher. 
Obviously, any substantial reduction 
in defense expenditures depends 0 
decisions based on considerations no 
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of economy but of national security. 

Considerations of national security 
may permit even a less steep accelera- 
tion of the defense production pro- 
gram than called for in the “stretched 
out” schedules of the spring of 1952. 
But. even so, the leveling off in ex- 
penditures should take place near the 
end of 1953. A decline in defense ex- 
penditures cannot, therefore, be 
looked for before 1954. 

We don’t know when it will actually 
come. We do know that, when it 
does come, it will be gradual, not 
sudden. 

The American economy today is 
pretty healthy. The prophets of 
doom, who freely foretold at the end 
of World War II the coming of a dis- 
astrous postwar depression, were 
proved wrong. Reconversion unem- 
ployment, feared immediately after 
the war, turned out to be much less 
heavy and less widespread than an- 
ticipated. 

The mild recession which finally 
did occur in 1949 proved to be short- 
lived. And, significantly, the upturn 
following this brief downward spell 
came long before the outbreak of war 
in Korea. We were not saved from 
economic distress by the defense ef- 
fort. In fact, the defense program 
placed as much of an inflationary 
strain on the economy as it did be- 
cause it was a nearly full-employment 
economy anyway. 

Just because defense expenditures 
take such a large proportion of the 
federal budget, it is a mistake to 
think of the defense program as tak- 
ing up a heavy share of the country’s 
economic activity. By summer of 
1952 production for defense and na- 
tional security accounted for only 15 
per cent of all production. Even at 
the highest point of defense output, 
to be reached in late 1953, it will 
comprise only about 17 per cent of 
the total output of the economy. The 
main source of health of our economic 
system is derived from the production 
of goods and services for civilian 
use, 

Several important reasons account 
for our ability to avoid a depression 
after the last war. Even before the 
last Wer was over, and in the months 
immediately following, much advance 
work was done to offset the expected 
sharp postwar decline. A large pub- 
lie works program was projected, 
guara)ices were provided against a 
collaps of farm prices and the Em- 
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ployment Act of 1946 
was put on the statute 
books to help all seg- 
ments of the economy 
avoid a decline. 
In the last seven years 
the rate of population 
growth has shown a 
sharp rise, bringing the 
annual rise to 1.8 per 
cent as compared with 
0.7 per cent in the early 
Thirties. By 1953 our 
population will be 20,- 
000,000 higher than in 
1945. This population 
increase, to the extent 
that it is backed by ade- 
quate purchasing power, 
helps maintain a high 
consumer demand. 
Helping sustain this 
demand has also been 
the geographic shift of 
the population to newly developed 
communities and from cities to subur- 
ban areas. While aided by the greater 
availability of commercial transporta- 
tion and automobiles, this shift has in 
turn strengthened the demand for 
more automobiles, better roads and 
more housing. 


- Is true that the sustained high 
demand in the initial postwar years 
was largely due to the backlog in 
civilian production created by the 
wartime scarcities of automobiles and 
many other durable commodities. 
The high wartime rate of accumula- 
tion of savings helped make this pent- 
up demand effective. In addition, in- 
come was being distributed more 
widely and more equitably than in 
the prewar years. Ready availability 
of credit at relatively low interest 
rates added to the buying power of 
families of moderate means. 

The presence of a social security 
system, which provided insurance 
benefits to the unemployed and old- 
age insurance payments, enabling 
more people to retire when jobs be- 
come scarcer, likewise served as a 
stabilizer to the whole economy. 

No less important was the strength 
of organized labor which served to 
prevent a postwar downward spiral 
of wage-cutting and made it possible 
to sustain the buying power of the 
great mass of wage-earners. 

In the months immediately ahead, 
we can foresee a period of relative 
stability and of continuing inflation- 
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ary pressures. The strain on the econ- 
omy after the launching of the defense 
program following Korea has been 
chiefly due to the effect of expecta- 
tions of widespread shortages rather 
than the actual shortages of strategic 
materials. The wave of speculative 
buying which swept the country be- 
tween July, 1950, and March, 1951, 
resulted in such a disproportionate 
rise in prices that very far-reaching 
adjustments in the prices of more 
speculative commodities became _in- 
evitable. 

Due to the milder but continuing 
inflationary pressures, however, prices 
paid by consumers failed to reflect 
the 1951-52 reductions in wholesale 
prices and have shown an almost un- 
interrupted rise. 

Aided by the disparity between the 
relatively rigid wage controls and very 
soft price controls, consumer prices 
have been slowly shifting above the 
reach of the average family, reducing 
the effective consumer demand. This 
proved to be an important reason for 
the moderate demand for many con- 
sumer commodities in recent months 
and the softening of the market in 
such lines as apparel and textiles. 

Our ability to deal with the con- 
tinuing inflationary pressures is of 
strategic importance to the future. 
The 1952 amendments to the Defense 
Production Act were quick to set off 
a series of price rises reflected in the 
cost of living increases in midsummer 
of 1952. The large number of indus- 
tries peti- (Continued on Page 28) 
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Prices Are Going Higher 


The report which we print on these pages was issued on 
September 3 by the Cost of Living Committee of the 


American Federation of Labor. 


The members of the 


committee are Secretary-Treasurer George Meany, Vice- 
President William C. Doherty and A, J. Hayes, who is 
president of the International Association of Machinists. 





IVING costs today are higher 
L than at any time in the his- 
tory of the nation. There is 
evidence that in the coming 
months a further inflationary upsurge 
will carry the cost of living still 
higher. 

This continuing upsurge in con- 
sumer prices is the direct result of the 
successful efforts by the reactionaries 
in the Eighty-second Congress to crip- 
ple the remaining anti-inflation con- 
trols in the Defense Production Act. 
The primary responsibility for per- 
mitting the current rise falls on men 
who championed the emasculation of 
price controls—Homer Capehart, 
Hugh Butler, John Bricker and Ever- 
ett Dirksen in the Senate, and Albert 
Cole, Henry Talle and Jesse Wolcott 
in the House. 

Those responsible for wrecking 
anti-inflation controls in the last Con- 
gress argued that there was a down- 
turn in business activity in the offing 
and promised decreases in prices. 
These promised price drops have 
failed to materialize. The cost of 
living index, which reached 89.6 per 
cent above prewar by June 135, 
climbed another 1.2 points to the all- 
time peak of 90.8 per cent above 
1935-1939 by July 15. 

Since mid-July prices have con- 
tinued to climb. The cost of food, 
which is the largest single item in 
the family budget, rose further, show- 
ing an increase of nearly 1 per cent 
between July 28 and August 15. This 
foreshadows a further rise in the cost 
of living in August. 

Consumer prices have climbed 
steadily and will continue to climb. 
On June 15, the latest date for which 
detailed figures are available, items 
which make up more than 52 per cent 
of the consumers’ price index were 
at an all-time peak. Items covering 
more than 70 per cent of consumers’ 
budgets were at peak or within 2 per 
cent of peak. In contrast, less than 
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11 per cent of the items were 10 per 
cent or more below peak level. 

Workers must pay more out of their 
wages than ever before for such every- 
day items as white bread, rent, elec- 
tricity, gas, gasoline, streetcar and 
bus fares, hospital rates, residential 
telephone service, haircuts, beauty 
shop service, dry cleaning, motion 
picture admissions and cigarettes. 
Since prices have continued to in- 
crease since June, the current impact 
of high prices on everyday necessities 
is even greater. 

The increase in prices has not been 
confined to the retail level. After a 
slight decline in the early months of 
this year, wholesale prices have now 
started to climb higher again and have 
been increasing slowly but steadily 
since June. The increase in wholesale 
prices foreshadows still further in- 
creases in consumer prices. 

A further sharp rise in the cost of 
housing to the consumer is also in- 
evitable. In perhaps its most irre- 
sponsible action affecting the controls 
program, Congress voted to kill rent 
controls after September 30 in all 
communities except the few desig- 
nated as “critical defense areas,” un- 
less the local community through ac- 
tion of its city council or by referen- 
dum requested extension of rent con- 
trols. Although several hundred com- 
munities have now taken this neces- 
sary action, in some localities the ac- 
tion is coupled with a grant of gener- 
ous rent increases across the board. 
Under the spur of Congressional en- 
couragement and the relentless pres- 
sure of landlords and realtors, the 
city councils in many communities 
will permit rent controls to die on 
September 30. Rents will rise sharp- 
ly in most of the areas where rent 
controls are not extended and will 
further raise living costs, especially 
in large cities. 

Purchasers of houses for sale can 
also expect to pay higher prices in 


the coming months. When credit con- 
trols on housing (Regulation X) are 
removed on October 1, as now seems 
virtually certain, builders are ex- 
pected to shift their output to higher- 
priced houses. This means that there 
will be fewer houses available at 
prices moderate-income families can 
afford. 

To all these inflationary pressures 
must be added the basic inflationary 
potential in the still-expanding de- 
fense program. Military expenditures 
for the year ending June 30, 1952, 
will be $11.7 billion more than in the 
previous year. But even more im- 
portant than the size of the over-all 
increase is the fact that almost the 
entire increase will be in major pro- 
curement items—the tanks, planes, 
guns and other hard goods which use 
up the largest amount of scarce mate- 
rials and are therefore responsible for 
the major inflationary pressures on 
the economy. 


T HAS been widely claimed that the 
I rising cost of living since Korea, 
and especially in recent months, is the 
result of higher wages obtained by 
organized labor within the limits of 
wage controls. This claim is false, 
and here is the proof: 

(1) The first great inflationary 
pressures were released as the result 
of a wave of vast speculative buying 
immediately after Korea. Business 
was bent on buying up and hoarding 
scarce commodities; running up com- 
modity prices to dizzy heights by the 
first months of 1951. Anticipation 
by consumers of coming wartime 
shortages helped drive up prices at all 
levels. Thus the first post-Korean 
price spurt did not follow wage in- 
creases, nor was it accompanied by 4 
similar rise in wages. Between the 
outbreak of the Korean war in June, 
1950, and the general OPS price regu- 
lation issued in February, 1951. spot 
market prices for basic raw materials 
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jumped 46 per cent and prices of 
manufactured goods at the producer’s 
level rose 16 per cent. During this 
same period average hourly earnings 
of factory workers rose only 7.4 per 
cent. Evidence is conclusive that the 
price increases in the first post-Korean 
period far outran any increases in 
wages. 

(2) Between June, 1950, and 
February, 1951, wholesale prices of 
all commodities rose 16.3 per cent. 
During the same period straight-time 
hourly earnings increased only 3.5 
per cent. It is evident, therefore, 
that wages not only did not lead price 
increases but actually lagged behind 
them. 

(3) The initial price controls put 
into effect in February, 1951, were 
applied at a time when prices were 
already greatly inflated. The OPS 
price control was weak to begin with 
because the initial price ceilings were 
set at the high levels to which they 
had been driven by eight months of 
speculative buying, profiteering and 
hoarding. 

(4) Wholesale prices hit the peak 
around March, 1951. After that, 
prices of many raw materials showed 
spectacular declines and the level of 
wholesale prices as a whole declined 
markedly. The consumers, however, 
did not share in the benefits of these 
declines. The consumers’ price index 
continued to climb. The squeeze on 
consumers’ pocketbooks during this 
period was not caused by the rising 
costs due to higher wages but by the 
growing spread between the produc- 
tion costs and retail prices. 

Although in the first half of 1952 
markets for such necessities as cloth- 
ing became “soft” and sales sluggish, 
the benefits of the full price declines 
were not passed on to the consumers. 
In the case of men’s and boys’ shoes, 
manufacturers’ prices increased from 
June, 1950, to the 1951 peak by 22 
per cent and retail prices increased 
20 per cent. From the 1951 peak to 
June, 1952, manufacturers’ prices 
tumbled 13 per cent, but retail prices 
declined only 4 per cent. 

In the case of men’s apparel, whole- 
sale prices from June, 1950, to the 
1951 peak rose 14.8 per cent and retail 
prices 15.3 per cent. From the 1951 
peak to June, 1952, wholesale prices 
of men’s clothing declined 7.2 per 
cent, but retail prices dropped only 
28 per cent. 

In the case of meat, between June, 
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1950, and the peak in 1951, whole- 
sale prices rose almost 18 per cent 
and retail prices 14 per cent. Be- 
tween the 1951 peak and June, 1952, 
wholesale prices declined more than 
8 per cent, while retail prices declined 
only 2.5 per cent. 

In surveying the picture, it can be 
shown, item by itenr, that the declines 
in wholesale prices of commodities 
in manufactured goods from the peak 
reached in 1951 to June, 1952, were 
reflected only fractionally in retail 
prices or not reflected at all. Since 
any increase in costs first shows up 
in wholesale prices, we have striking 
evidence that consumers’ prices were 
inflated by the larger take of the sell- 
ers, and not by higher wage costs. 

(5) Although price controls were 
set from the start at the point of 
maximum profit advantage, further 
and deliberate profit guarantees were 
built into the price stabilization by 
the Capehart amendment and other 
profit-guarantee amendments to the 
Defense Production Act. Industrial 
prices can automatically be increased 
if profits for an entire industry fall 
below the industry earning standard, 
and, for a particular product line, if 
profits on that line fall below the 
break-even point. In addition, an in- 
dividual firm can increase prices if it 
claims it is making a loss, and all 
cost increases since Korea may also 
be reflected. If that were not enough, 
distributors are further guaranteed 
“their customary percentage mar- 
gins” on invoice costs, regardless of 
operating costs or profits. The Cape- 
hart-type price-padding accounts for 
a heavy share of inflation in consum- 
ers’ prices, especially in recent 
months. 

(6) Despite the widespread claims 
that the recent wage increases will be 
the direct cause of further increases 
in prices, we have direct evidence that 
by far the largest share of commodity 
price increases, even at the producers’ 
level, is due to the Capehart amend- 
ment and not to the costs of the 1952 
wage increase. The average increase 
of $5.20 per ton of carbon steel re- 
cently allowed to steel manufacturers 
includes an average increase of $2.84 
per ton under the Capehart amend- 
ment, 70 cents per ton to cover the 
freight increase authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
only $1.66 per ton to cover the in- 
creased steel wage costs. In other 
words, wage costs, with the manu- 


facturers’ refusal to absorb any part 
of them despite high profits, are being 
passed on by them in the form of a 
$1.66 increase per ton, while the 
increase granted for reasons other 
than the 1952 steel wage increase 
amounts to $3.54 per ton. 

The major share of the inflationary 
rise at the expense of the consumers 
is due directly to the Capehart-type 
of profit easements and benefits writ- 
ten into the price law by the reaction- 
aries in the last Congress. 

By reducing the controls provided 
under the Defense Production Act to 
an empty shell, the reactionary coali- 
tion in Congress has stripped the na- 
tion of the basic tools necessary to 
hold the line against the inflationary 
upsurge. In the end it is the consumer 
who is hit by the full impact of these 
successive price increases. Congress 
has enacted into law a system of built- 
in inflation where each special-interest 
group is entitled to its increase in 
prices. This increase is then pyra- 
mided at each succeeding level from 
the raw materials producer and the 
manufacturer to the wholesaler and 
retailer. 

Consumers can expect a continuing 
rise in this cost of living through the 
remainder of the year. They can 
thank the reactionary Republicans 
and Dixiecrats responsible for the 
wrecking of inflation controls for the 
squeeze on the consumer’s pocketbook 
and the greater squeeze to come. 





The Union Label 
By Walter MacArthur 


The union label is the unmis- 
takable sign of practical coopera- 
tion between employer and em- 
ploye. The demand for the union 
label completes the relationship 
necessary to the most effective 
practice of cooperation by making 
the purchaser also a partner in the 
business. 

The union label, symbolizing as 
it does the conditions which the 
union is established to secure and 
maintain, is proof that these con- 
ditions obtain in the making of the 
article upon which it appears. 

The union label is a constant 
reminder of the common interest 
and common duty of all trade un- 
ionists in and toward each other 
and a certain guide in the dis- 
charge of that duty. 

The union label is a weapon with 
which the trade union arms the fair 
employer and +disarms the unfair 
employer. 

















What tind: of Low-Cost Howing ’ 


" HERE are still hundreds of 
thousands of Americans with 
small but steady incomes who 

are unable to find comfortable hous- 
ing accommodations within their 
ability to pay. What can we do about 
this problem? The answer lies in our 
building a larger volume of low-rent 
and low-cost housing.” 

This statement will come as no sur- 
prise to readers of THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. They may be sur- 
prised to learn, however, that the per- 
son who made it was not a trade 
union official or a proponent of pub- 
lic housing, but Mr. Alan E. Brock- 
bank, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders. This or- 


ganization has fought tooth and nail 
against the efforts of the American 


Federation of Labor to assure decent 
housing to all American families. 

This statement by Mr. Brockbank 
represents the first admission by the 
Home Builders’ lobby that the private 
speculative builders have failed to 
meet the housing needs of a sizable 
group of American families. 

Mr. Brockbank made this statement 
in an article he wrote for a recent is- 
sue of the NAHB Correlator, the 
monthly publication of his organiza- 
tion. - It is an issue which is entirely 
devoted to the Home Builders’ version 
of “low-cost housing.” This in itself 
is unusual, because the pages of the 
Home Builders’ magazine are seldom 
devoted to low-cost housing. Most is- 
sues of their magazine are filled with 
advice to builders as to how they can 
construct and sell high-priced homes 
for well-heeled purchasers. 

This “low-cost housing” issue of 
the Home Builders’ magazine presents 
descriptions, floor plans and photo- 
graphs of some nineteen housing 
projects in fourteen localities built by 
private builders. Mr. Brockbank’s 
article makes it clear that the Home 
Builders regard these projects as the 
shining examples of their efforts to 
build low-cost housing for the “hun- 
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By BERT SEIDMAN 


Assistant Economist, A. F. of L. 


dreds of thousands of Americans with 
smali but steady incomes who are un- 
able to find comfortable housing ac- 
commodations within their ability to 
pay.” 

The first noteworthy fact about the 
Home Builders’ accomplishments in 
low-cost housing is that the total num- 
ber of units in all of the projects de- 
scribed in the Home Builders’ maga- 
zine—already completed, under con- 
struction or merely in the planning 
stage—is less than 5,000. This is just 
a drop in the bucket compared with 
the need for decent housing of mil- 
lions of low-income families. 


— if we can disregard the fact 
that so few low-cost houses have 
been built by private builders, the 
important question is whether the 
houses they have built meet the needs 
of low-income families. Are they large 
enough for families with children? 
Are the rents and selling prices low 
enough so that low-income families 
can afford to live in them without 
having to curtail drastically their ex- 
penditures for food, clothing and 
other necessities of life? 

One common characteristic of the 
Home Builders’ low-cost homes is that 
they are all very small. Most of the 
houses depicted in the Home Builders’ 
magazine are inadequate for ordinary 
family requirements. About the best 
that can be said for them is that quite 
a number are three-bedroom houses, 
but the number of bedrooms in a 
house is no indication of its adequacy. 
The important consideration is the 
amount of space available for all the 
daily activities that a family, partic- 
ularly a family with active, growing 
children, carries on in its home. In 
this respect, these houses are seriously 
deficient. 

According to a study made by the 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing 
of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, the following are minimum re- 
quirements for adequate housing: 


2 persons..(1-bedroom) .. 750sq. ft. 
3-4 persons... (2-bedroom) .. 1,000-1,150 sq. ft. 
5-6 persons... (3-bedroom) .. 1,400-1,500 sq. ft. 

Only one group of houses in any of 
the Home Builders’ projects meets 
these minimum standards, and these 
are one-bedroom houses in a project 
which also includes two- and three- 
bedroom houses. All the others are 
much smaller than the minimum re- 
quired for adequate housing. For ex- 
ample, the two-bedroom houses in all 
but two of these projects range from 
624 to 800 square feet. All but one 
of the three-bedroom houses have less 
space than the minimum standard for 
two-bedroom houses. 

Not only are these houses too small 
for family requirements, but most of 
them do not have enough storage and 
closet space. Not a single one of 
these projects has either an attic or a 
basement and many of them do not 
even include utility rooms for storage 
purposes. 

These houses clearly fail to meet 
the minimum physical space require- 
ments of most families. Even more 
important, they fail to meet their eco- 
nomic requirements. In plain Eng- 
lish, low-income families just can’t 
afford to live in them. 

In the first place, most low-income 
families do not have enough savings 
to meet the down payment necessary 
to buy a house. Therefore, they pre- 
fer to rent their living accommoda- 
tions. Yet most of these projects con- 
sist of houses for sale and very few 
of them are for rent. 

But even if you disregard the ques 
tion of the down payment and merely 
consider the monthly housing cost in 
the houses for sale and the gross rent 
in the houses for rent (both include 
the cost of maintenance, heat and 
utilities), the answer is still the same. 
They are much too expensive for low- 
income families. 

The best way of determining 
whether low-income families can af 
ford to live in these houses is to com 
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pare the monthly housing costs or 
gross rents in these houses with rents 
paid by low-income families in low- 
rent public housing projects in the 
same or nearby communities. The 
latter are the federally assisted proj- 
ects which provide low-income fami- 
lies with decent, sanitary homes at 
rents they can afford. This is the best 
standard for comparison for two rea- 
sons : 

(1) The rents in public housing 
projects are set at a level that low-in- 
come families can afford. Only fam- 
ilies whose total income is less than a 
specified amount may be admitted to 
a public housing project. This max- 
imum income varies slightly from one 
area to another and also depending 
on the size of the family. Of course, 
the income of most families admitted 
to public housing projects is well be- 
low the maximum. The rent which 
the family pays is determined not by 
the size of its dwelling unit but is 
hased on its income. 

(2) A second reason for compar- 
ing these projects with public housing 
is that if the Home Builders mean 
what they say—that these projects 
are the answer to the low-cost housing 
problem—then the families who are 
eligible for admission to public hous- 
ing projects should be able to afford 


Two examples of good public 
housing at rents that families in 
the low-income brackets can 
afford. Located in the South, 
these projects provide decent, 
sanitary homes for families that 
fanno: pay high rents. America 
needs more housing of this kind 
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A private housing project. Not very good. But it’s quite expensive 


to meet the costs in the Home Build- 
ers’ projects. 

On the basis of the facts presented 
in the Home Builders’ magazine re- 
garding the sale prices and rents of 
their projects and on the basis of in- 
formation obtained about public hous- 
ing projects in the same or nearby 
communities, it has been possible to 
make a comparison between the in- 
come which would be required for a 
family to be able to afford to live in 
the private housing projects and the 
maximum income limit for admission 
to public housing. In both cases it is 


assumed that the family should pay 
not more than 20 per cent of its in- 
come for housing, which is the actual 
formula used, with some slight varia- 
tions, in determining rents paid in 
public housing. 

Families with the maximum income 
for eligibility for public housing 
could not afford to live in a single one 
of the projects which the Home Build- 
ers put forth as their answer to the 
low-cost housing problem. The max- 
imum income for admission to public 
housing projects ranges, in the areas 
in which the Home Builders’ projects 
have been built, from $2350 to $3000. 
On the other hand, for a family to be 
able to afford to live in the Home 
Builders’ projects, assuming that it 
does not pay more than 20 per cent 
of its income for housing, would re- 
quire from $3094 for a one-bedroom 
apartment in the cheapest project to 
$6747 for a three-bedroom apartment 
in the most expensive one. 

Let us compare the Home Builders’ 
projects with public housing in a few 
of these areas. In Charlotte, North 
Carolina, for example, the maximum 
income limit for admission to public 
housing is $2500, and at that income 























































a family—no matter how large an 
apartment it might need—would pay 
$38 a month. This would include 
maintenance, heat and utilities. For 
a one-bedroom apartment in a Home 
Builders’ project in the same city, the 
gross rent (contract rent of $37.50 
plus cost of heat and utilities) would 
be $55.50. If the family were to pay 
no more than 20 per cent of its in- 
come for housing, it would have to 
have an annual income of $3330 to 
afford that rent. For a three-bed- 
room apartment in the same project, 
the gross rent would be $70.50, re- 
quiring a family income of $4230. 


ET the cost to the tenant in the 

Home Builders’ project in Char- 
lotte is low compared with those 
in other areas. Take Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, for example. There the in- 
come limit for admission of a family 
of four to public housing is $2450 and 
the rent at that income is $37.50. Priv- 
ate builders are constructing a rental 
project in Lake Charles in which the 
gross rent ranges from $80.25 for a 
one-bedroom unit to $101.25 for a 
three-bedroom unit. With housing 
cost at 20 per cent of income, a fam- 
ily income of $4815 would be re- 


quired for the cheaper unit and $6075. 


for the most expensive one. 

This means that a family would 
need from nearly twice to two and 
one-half times the maximum income 
for eligibility for public housing to 
be able to afford to live in the Home 
Builders’ project in the same area. 

In Springfield, Ohio, a family 
would have to have two and one- 
third times as much income for the 
Home Builders’ “low-cost” project as 
the maximum for admission to public 
housing. 

These comparisons demonstrate just 
one thing. The Home Builders’ “low- 
cost” projects are not the answer to 
the housing problem of low-income 
families. Low-income families simply 
cannot afford to meet the rents and 
housing costs required in these so- 
called low-cost housing projects. 

As a matter of fact, these houses 
are too expensive even for most mid- 
dle-income families. Let us see how 
the rents and monthly housing costs 
of these houses stack up against the 
amount that middle-income families 
can afford to pay for housing. 

According to a recent survey by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 1950 
the average income of wage-earner 
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families was $3900. (The average in- 
cludes the larger incomes of families 
with more than one wage-earner.) In 
that year the average wage-earner’s 
family spent about 15 per cent of its 
total income for housing, or about 
$49 a month. 

By 1952 the average income of 
wage-earner families had risen to 
about $4400. If the average family de- 
voted the same proportion of its in- 
come to housing, it would be spending 
about $55 a month. If it paid 20 per 
cent of its income for housing, it 
would pay about $73. 

The average wage-earner family is 
representative of America’s middle- 
income families. Yet this typical 
middle-income family, even if it paid 
20 per cent of its income for housing, 
could not afford to meet the required 
gross rent or monthly housing cost in 
most of the Home Builders’ “low- 
cost” housing projects. 

Monthly costs were more than $73 
in the three-bedroom homes in all but 
three of these projects. Moderate- 
income families could afford to live 
in the other projects only by paying 
such a large proportion of their in- 
come for housing that they would 
have to reduce drastically their family 
expenditures on food, clothing, medi- 
cal care and other essentials. 

The Home Builders have not and 
will not build houses that low-income 
families or even middle-income fam- 
ilies can afford. The Home Builders’ 
sudden interest in low-cost housing is 
simply a camouflage for their real 
purpose, which is to stave off by every 
possible means the comprehensive 
housing program for all American 
families which, for nearly twenty 
years, the American Federation of 





A. F. of L. Housing Committee 
is headed by Harry C. Bates 


Labor has advocated and fought for. 

Low-cost housing is a hoax unless 
it means decent housing for people 
that they can really afford to live in. 
The American Federation of Labor 
has a real low-cost housing program 
that meets this test. It calls for a 
large-scale low-rent public housing 
program—at least the 135,000 units 
a year contemplated by Congress in 
the Housing Act of 1949—with the 
minimum amount of government as- 
sistance needed to permit rents that 
low-income families can afford. For 
middle-income families, it proposes 
low-cost loans for cooperative and 
other types of non-profit housing, 
thus bringing the cost of non-sub- 
sidized housing down to a level that 
fits the pocketbooks of most workers’ 
families. 


If You Want Good Government 


By George Meany 


The captives of communism do not dare to speak out in 


criticism of their government. 


It would mean their death. 


In this country, criticism of the government is the nation’s 
favorite indoor and outdoor sport, especially in campaign 


years. 
you make it. 


But in the final analysis, your government is what 


If you want good government, clean government, govern- 
ment with a heart and mind responsive to the will and the 
needs of the people, there is only one way you can get it— 
by exercising the supreme right of free men and women and 


casting your ballot on November 4. 
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SOAR Oh DE FIRED! 


That’s the Meaning of the Taft-Hartley Act 








By J. ALBERT WOLL, JAMES A. GLENN AND HERBERT S. THATCHER 
Legal Counsel for the American Federation of Labor 








HE American Federation of 
Labor has continually pointed 
out not only the express anti- 
labor provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act but also its subtle, hidden effects 
that would damage the rights of labor. 

The decision not long ago of the 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit, in the case of the 
National Labor Relations Board 
versus the Rockaway News Supply 
Company, demonstrated how the 
“Taft-Hartley attitude” toward or- 
ganized labor has, unconsciously per- 
haps, had a coloring effect on court 
decisions respecting the rights of 
workers. 

That court, in a 2 to 1 decision, held 
that an employer has the right to 
fire any employe who refuses to cross 
the picket line of another union es- 
tablished at another employer’s prem- 
ises. Thus, labor’s great concept 
of union solidarity has been negated 
and the principle of mutual aid and 
protection, so vital to the function- 
ing of any labor movement, has re- 
ceived yet another blow. 

Judicial decisions such as this one 
not only undermine the very existence 
of unions but make the whole proc- 
ess of organization and collective 
bargaining more difficult. The “Taft- 
Hartley attitude” on the part of the 
Courts of Appeals has resulted, in the 
last year, in an alarming course of 
reversing N.L.R.B. decisions. 

Since the Supreme Court ruled 
early in 1951 that Taft-Hartley gave 
the Circuit Courts of Appeals greater 
leeway to reverse the National Labor 
Relations Board on findings of fact, 
the percentage of reversals of Board 
decisions has almost doubled. Un- 
der this new Taft-Hartley “freedom,” 
the Appeals Courts have been upset- 
ting established N.L.R.B. doctrines 
of law as well as overriding the 
Board’s findings of fact. 


The Rockaway News case involved 
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a newspaper deliverer named Waugh 
who had refused to pick up papers 
behind a picket line established by 
the International Typographical Un- 
ion at the plant of a struck newspaper. 
When Waugh heard of the strike, he 
telephoned officers of the Typograph- 
ical Union to find out if it was a 
bonafide labor dispute. - After learn- 
ing that it was, he told his foreman 
he was a union man and would not 
cross a union picket line and become 
a scab and strikebreaker. 

He was told to cross or else. Waugh 
refused and was fired. He then filed 
unfair practice charges before the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

The Board, in recognition of labor’s 
traditional practices, has consistently 
held in the past that firing an em- 
ploye who refuses to cross another 
union’s picket line is an unfair labor 
practice. It made the same decision 
in Waugh’s case, ordering him re- 
instated with back pay. But when 
the Board went to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals to obtain an enforcement 
order, it received one of its most 
serious setbacks. 

That the Board would have dif- 
ficulty in getting an enforcement 
order was quite foreseeable in view of 
a United States Court of Appeals de- 
cision in Chicago a year earlier. 
The Court there, in National Labor 
Relations Board versus the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Company, allowed a 
company to demote eight supervisors 
for failing to report for duty because 
another union had placed a picket 
line around its premises. 

The Board, in arguing for enforce- 
ment of its Rockaway News Supply 
decision, stated flatly that the Illinois 
Bell ruling was wrong and asked the 
Court to ignore it. Although there 
was a slight difference in the cases, 
the Court of Appeals not only failed 
to ignore the Illinois Bell decision but 
cited it approvingly. 





To make such a ruling, the Court 
was forced to fly in the face of a 
specific provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. When the Eightieth Congress 
imposed its infamous Section 8(b) 
(4) boycott restrictions on unions, it 
wrote in a provision on respecting 
picket lines in the following words: 

“Provided, that nothing contained 
in Section 8(b) (4) shall be con-’ 
strued to make unlawful a refusal 
by any person to enter upon the prem- 
ises of any employer (other than 
his own employer), if the employes 
of such employer are engaged in a 
strike ratified or approved by a rep- 
resentative of such employes whom 
such employer is required to recog- 
nize under this act.” 

Not only that, but Section 7 of the 
act, which sets up labor’s rights, 
specifically says that employes shall 
have the right to “assist labor or- 
ganizations” and “to engage in other 
concerted activities for * * * mutual 
aid and protection.” 

Ten years ago the same Court of 
Appeals, in a notable decision by 
Judge Learned Hand, fully recognized 
labor’s rights in mutual aid and 
protection and ruled that the Wagner 
Act had implemented these rights 
with the force of law. He said: 

“The solidarity so established is 
mutual aid in the most literal sense, 
as nobody doubts. So too of those 
engaging in a ‘sympathetic strike,’ 
or secondary boycott; the immediate 
quarrel does not itself concern them, 
but by extending the number of those 
who will make the enemy of one the 
enemy of all, the power of each is 
vastly increased. * * * Each separate 
extension is certainly a step in ‘mutual 
aid or protection’.” 

When the Taft-Hartley Act was 
passed, the only restriction on labor’s 
rights of mutual aid and protection 
that Congress added was the outlaw- 
ing of secondary boycotts. All other 
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rights remained, as the specific pro- 
viso to Section 8(b) (4) indicates. 
And thus any restriction of those 
rights, as in the Rockaway News 
case, is unwarranted in law. 

The Circuit Court’s answer to those 
specific statements in the law was to 
assert that rights of other employers 
were of paramount importance and 
overrode these long-established prin- 
ciples. This ruling brought a bitter 
dissent from Judge Charles E. Clark, 
who stated that Taft-Hartley’s re- 
versal of the trend toward unionism 
did not mean a return to laissez-faire. 
Nevertheless, the majority, while say- 
ing it recognized these employe rights, 
held that an employer could make 
reasonable rules to run his business 
and that requiring an employe to 
cross a picket line was reasonable. 

As for the provision in Taft-Hart- 
ley protecting the right to refuse to 
‘cross a picket line, the court majority 
said an employe was free to refuse 
when he was off duty. But Congress 
never implied such a restriction. 

When it is considered that no em- 
ploye would have any reason to ap- 
proach a picket line on his off-duty 
time, the majority’s interpretation 
appears ridiculous. Judge Clark 
called it a “practical nullification of 
the statutory provision.” 

As for the Section 7 right to assist 
labor organizations, the Court quoted 
an unrelated Supreme Court dictum 
of seven years ago to the effect that 
rights are not unlimited. But the 
Court’s limitation here amounts to 
a total wiping-out of union rights, 
and thus, as Judge Clark realizes, 
they are no longer rights in any prac- 
tical sense. 

The Court, in attempting to justify 
its ruling, said that to allow an em- 
ploye to refuse to cross a picket line 
would permit him to dictate the terms 
of his own employment. But the 
clear answer to this contention is 
found from the implications of the 
N.L.R.B. decision—a refusal to cross 
a picket line is no more a dictation 
of terms of employment to an em- 
ployer than a full-fledged strike which 
demands a pay increase as a condi- 
tion of performing duties. Further- 
more, adherence to lawful rights 
can hardly be classified as dictation 
of terms of employment. 

The Labor Board, in its treatment 
of the problem, held that Waugh 
could be offered two alternatives by 
management—one, vacate his job as 
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a striker, or, two, cross the picket 
line. The Court refused to accept 
the Board’s theory, calling it “wholly 
unrealistic.” The Court said, once 
Waugh went on strike, the company 
was entitled to hire a replacement 
and thus it was inconceivable that 
Waugh could win a one-man strike. 

The next step in the Court’s reason- 
ing strikes hard at another tradition- 
ally accepted labor practice. The 
Court said that, if Waugh’s fellow 
union members came to his assist- 
ance, they would be guilty of violat- 
ing Taft-Hartley’s secondary boycott 
provisions. 

But the Court’s opinion ignores an- 
other equally important and well- 
established principle. Union mem- 
bers who strike to protect the job of 
one of their number are engaging in 
protected activities under the law. A 
recent Court of Appeals decision in 
San Francisco clearly sustained this 
view. Although this does not answer 
the question posed by the New York 
Court, because different situations 
were involved, it indicates the area 
in which a strike by fellow employes 
can be protected. 


em Taft-Hartley’s secondary 
boycott provisions can come into 
effect, a union must be on strike or 
induce others to strike with an object 
of forcing an employer to cease doing 
business with another employer. 

If Waugh’s union had gone on 
strike to save his job, it would have 
been a primary strike against Rock- 
away News Supply, and not in any 
sense a strike with an object of forc- 
ing Rockaway to cease doing busi- 
ness with the struck newspaper plant. 
Of course, if all of Rockaway’s em- 
ployes struck to back up Waugh, 
Rockaway would have to stop its 
business with the newspaper plant. 
But that kind of ceasing of doing 
business is a part of every strike, 
and courts have consistently held that 
such injuries must be borne as the 
incidental cost of doing business. 
Accordingly, primary strikes are not 
outlawed by Section 8(b) (4), as 
courts have indicated dozens of times. 

Thus, if a strike by other employes 
to back up a workman in the position 
of Waugh is a primary strike, then 
it is a protected strike. Of course, 
this contention will have to be deter- 
mined finally by a court, but it is the 
only rational conclusion that allows 
labor to retain the rights that not even 


the Taft-Hartley Congress intende: to 
disturb when it rewrote the Wagner 
Act in 1947. 

A far more favorable decision in a 
recent case by the same Appcals 
Court, with different judges taling 
part, points the way to some of the 
steps labor will be forced to take if 
the Rockaway decision holds up. 

In Rabouin versus National Labor 
Relations Board, the Court of Ap. 
peals for the Second Circuit held that 
it was lawful under Taft-Hartley for 
a union to ask one employer not to 
do business with another employer 
with whom it had a dispute. 

And far more important, unions 
were permitted to contract with their 
employers that their members would 
not be asked to work on struck goods 
—the “hot cargo” type of contract 
clause. Such agreements do not 
violate the secondary boycott provi- 
sions of Taft-Hartley and, accord- 
ingly, leave labor with some measure 
of protection against unfair employ- 
ers. This decision would also operate 
to validate contract clauses specific- 
ally preserving the right to refuse to 
cross picket lines. 

Thus, just as unions are forced to 
insist upon contracts that will relieve 
them from any secondary boycott 
liability under Taft-Hartley, decisions 
like the one in the Rockaway News 
case will force them to insist upon 
contracts that will protect their mem- 
bers’ rights to respect a picket line. 

Of course, it is hoped that the 
Rockaway News case will be reviewed 
by the United States Supreme Court 
and reversed, as it should be. But 
in the meantime “no crossing” clauses 
in contracts will become a regular 
part of collective bargaining until 
the Rockaway News case is removed 
as controlling law. Even ii it is, 
unions which sign no-strike agree- 
ments will still want to include clauses 
in their contracts permitting strike 
action against an employer who fires 
one of their number for refusing to 
cross a picket line. 

And insofar as émployers resist in 
agreeing to respect labor’s traditional 
and hard-won rights, to that extent 
will unrest and strife come to collec: 
tive bargaining because of short 
sighted court decisions. Cases like the 
Rockaway News case will be fought 
as thoroughly in the courts as labor 
fights for its rights at the bargaining 
table, on the picket line and in the 
legislative halls. 
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ITALY'S PLIGHT 


By GIULIO PASTORE 


Leader of Italy’s Democratic Labor Movement 


“BT SEEMS to me that our situa- 
tion, as well as the general Euro- 
pean situation, is not such that it 

can be said in international quarters 

that Italy is passing through a period 
of recovery and prosperity. 

“We all know that our economy is 
going through very trying days on 
the thorny pillow of a serious budget 
deficit and 2,000,000 unemployed.” 

This statement appeared in the 
Italian newspaper, Corriere della Sera, 
of July 15, over the signature of an 
authority on the Italian economy, 
certainly not one of the most pessi- 
mistic, former minister Cesare Mer- 
zagora. 

There can be no question that 
Italy is now going through one of the 
most difficult periods of its demo- 
cratic rehabilitation. The budget 
deficit in 1952 and 1953 will probably 
reach a staggering 617 billion lire. 

I present some facts bearing upon 
the Italian economic situation which 
were made public at the Milan con- 
vention of the Confederazione Italiana 
Sindacati Lavoratori (C.1.S.L.).These 
facts cover only twenty-three prov- 
inces of Northern Italy. 

In the textile industry, out of 103,- 
628 employed workers, 89.5 per cent 
work on reduced time and 5.4 per 
cent have been laid off during the last 
six months. In that section of the 
clothing industry where a survey was 
made, 64 per cent are working on re- 
duced time and 7.3 per cent have been 
laid off. 

The machinery industry has not 
gone unaffected. Within the group 
of firms surveyed, out of 61,000 em- 
ployed workers, as many as 30,339 
are on reduced time and 4,483 have 
been laid off. 

The crisis has also hit the chemical 
industry. In the group of firms sur- 
veyed. out of a total of 21,736 em- 
ployed workers, 13,335, or 62.2 per 
cent, are on reduced time, and 1,917 
workers, or 8.8 per.cent, have been 
laid off during the past six months. 
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Summing up, in 1,776 concerns of 
Northern Italy which were studied, 
out of a total of 213,000 workers, as 
many as 153,690, or 72 per cent, are 
working on reduced time and 14,006, 
or 6.5 per cent, have been laid off dur- 
ing the last six months. 

While labor has been hard hit, 
Italy’s business enterprises have been 
doing very nicely. The proof is in 
the comparison of the profits made by 
the larger industrial concerns in 1951 
as compared with 1950. Thirteen of 
the larger electrical companies have 
announced an average increase in 
their profits amounting to 18 per cent. 
Thirteen machinery companies have 
announced an average increase in 
profits amounting to 19 per cent. 
Eight of the larger mining and metal 
works companies have boosted aver- 
age profits 69 per cent. Seven of the 
larger chemical companies have had 
an average increase in profits amount- 
ing to 98 per cent. 

In a country like Italy, with an 
economy characterized by extreme in- 
flexibility and tightness of markets of 
the monopolistic type and by the pres- 
ence of extensive unemployment— 
just to mention some of the most ob- 
vious aspects—the democratic trade 
union movement expects to play a role 
consistent with its high sense of re- 
sponsibility. Thus, in the first Fed- 
eral Congress the democratic unions 
decided to confine their wage demands 
within the limits of the ascertained 
production of each company or in- 
dustry, while pointing out that the 
workers must receive immediate bene- 
fits from increases in production in 
the form of higher pay. 

We have in Italy what is known as 
the National Productivity Committee. 
Obstacles were placed in the way of 
its functioning. In addition, there 
was resistance by both employers and 
governmental authorities to the ex- 
perimental wage policy established by 
the Confederazione Italiana Sindacati 
Lavoratori in its fight for family dif- 


ferential pay. Only the threat of 
serious agitation on a national scale 
made possible the resumption of nego- 
tiations on the subject, and the issue, 
which started in February of 1951 
as a result of a memorandum sent to 
the government by the C.1.S.L., was 
not concluded by agreement until 
June 14 of this year. 

This agreement marks the attain- 
ment of the objective which the 
C.1.S.L. had set for itself in regard 
to industrial workers. It means an 
increase in family differential pay of 
about forty-eight billion lire. 

Labor is now pushing for improve- 
ments in family differential pay in the 
field of agriculture. It is anticipated 
that the negotiations will give concrete 
benefits, especially to the agricultural 
masses of Southern Italy. 

If, however, labor’s victory on fam- 
ily differential pay constitutes a posi- 
tive gain for working people, unem- 
ployment remains a very serious prob- 
lem for the workers and the unions of 
Italy. Unemployment acts as a cor- 
rosive on the meager purchasing 
power of the Italian working class. 


4 ee purchasing power of food in- 
dustry employes was compared re- 
cently by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the U.S. Labor Department. 
Taking the United States as 100 per 
cent, Italian food industry workers 
appeared in last place with 31 per 
cent. Relative figures for other coun- 
tries were: Norway, 73; Denmark, 
70; Great Britain, 67; Switzerland. 
56; France, 51; Holland, 44, and Aus- 
tria, 36. 

The purchasing power of Italian 
wage-earners is shrinking constantly 
because of the resistance of merchants 
to price reductions. From last De- 
cember to June of 1952 there was a 
decrease in wholesale prices of about 
10 per cent, but almost all cost-of- 
living items, particularly in the food 
line, remained unchanged. And in 
some cases (Continued on Page 30) 
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Over 8,000,000 


HE AMERICAN Federation of Labor reports a new 
T high in paid membership—8,098,302. Organized 

in 1881 with an uncertain membership, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor had reached only 125,000 
when it was reorganized in 1886 for the advancement 
of trade unionism and economic power. Then the 
Federation grew steadily until the depression of the 
early Nineties. Recovering as business improved, it 
reached a new high level with the First World War. 
Decline set in with postwar readjustments and em- 
ployers’ experimentation with company unions until the 
upward trend of 1927, which again was dissipated by 
the great depression of the Thirties. 

With economic recovery came steady growth in the 
labor movement, retarded occasionally by the develop- 
ment of competing organizations. Membership in- 
creased during World War II, although it was obscured 
at times by temporary disaffiliation of international un- 
ions and by use of an average figure to measure strength. 

Average membership gives a safe, conservative basis 
for financial planning and it also reflects lasting growth. 
The actual dues-paying membership of affiliated unions 
is often much higher than that reported to the Feder- 
ation. 

In the early days unions were often organized dur- 
ing strikes and were enthusiastically supported to see 
the workers through to a settlement. Then, all too often, 
membership fell off and the union died. It took dec- 
ades to teach workers that membership in a union 
should be a permanent relationship and investment and 
that the higher the dues the broader and more valuable 
the services the union could render. Gradually workers 
learned that collective bargaining should be an integral 
part of business procedure—for management as well as 
for labor; that recurring discussion of terms and con- 
ditions of work should be almost continuously studied 
and carefully prepared. Full-time union officials were 
essential for this type of union service. As unions ac- 
cumulated funds and performed regular and sustained 
services they became functioning forces in industry and 
in communities, both local and national. 

The early unions found it difficult to weather depres- 
sion. In those days each employer automatically met 
depressions by cutting wages and then dismissing work- 
ers—sometimes stopping production. The American 
Federation of Labor was the first organization to pro- 
test the folly of this policy. To cut wages is to reduce 
purchasing just at the time that it is most needed by 
the economy, declared the Federation. The self-interest 
argument was reinforced by a moral appeal to employers 
as to their equal responsibility for the welfare of their 


employes as well as their machines and other equipment. 
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Under American Federation of Labor leadershi; un- 
ions have repeatedly offered to help increase produc- 
tivity to pay for wage increases which employers said 
they could not afford. Unions have served as employ. 
ment offices and provided funds for union benefits dur. 
ing emergencies which interrupt employment. We have 
pioneered with many new standards which, when proven 
good, we have helped to establish generally. We have 
steadily increased services to members. Constructive 
services are the backbone of enduring, constructive labor 
movements. 

Over 8,000,000 persons is a sizable army of American 
citizens. It comprises many trades and many experi- 
ences. These are the workers and the descendants of 
workers who have built and carried forward the Amer- 
ican labor movement. 


Labor and the Election 
I": ELECTION of a new person to the office of 


Chief Executive is an event of worldwide conse- 

quences at any time. It becomes even more signif- 
icant at the present time because of domestic and for- 
eign situations. This fact was obviously dominant in 
the party convention deliberations and nominations. 

The duties and responsibilities of the President of the 
United States are stupendous. There has been no rea- 
lignment of functions and duties since the days cf the 
first President, although domestic and _ international 
duties and responsibilities have increased many fold. 
Events of the past decade have brought to our country 
the responsibilities of world leadership at a time when 
democracy resting on responsible individual freedom 
is challenged by the autocratic authority of an all- 
powerful state. Never has clear-sighted statesmanship 
based upon moral principles and sustained by religious 
conviction been more essential in guiding this nation. 

Our next President must weigh our foreign policy to 
determine whether it best promotes our national inter- 
ests and whether it promotes justice to other nations. 
enabling them to seek their best interests, and strength- 
ens forces for international cooperation for constructive 
purposes. His decisions will be fateful for our own 
country and for the world. 

The American Federation of Labor submitted to the 
Platform Committees of the two parties declarations of 
what wage-earners need from the national government 
to keep their progress in line with that of the rest of 
the nation. We want freedom of contract without the 
restrictions imposed by the Taft-Hartley Act. We want 
all to have equal opportunity to prepare for employment 
which interests them. We want wage-earners’ welfare 
to be considered as a basic and integral sector of n® 
tional welfare. ‘. 
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The nature of our economy necessitates concern for 
balanced distribution of returns from sale of products 
or services. The goal which we hope to achieve through 
collective bargaining can be aided when national fiscal 
and monetary policies encourage economic soundness 
and stability. We want our savings and investments 
unimpaired by insecurity at home or abroad. We are 
consumers as well as workers so we wish to buy eco- 
nomically and wisely. We need to make as much 
progress in distribution as we have in the techniques 
of production. 

These problems are indicative of the issues involved 
in the current campaign and are basic to our own 
economy. Our economy is the foundation of national 
prosperity and reliance. 

Every American citizen should try to inform him- 
self so as to vote intelligently in the coming election. 
Each voter needs to know the economic and legislative 
policies which each party advocates, together with their 
effect on business and political situations. Each voter 
will then want to consider the effects of these policies 
on individual progress and well-being and upon individ- 
ual freedom. To preserve freedom is to preserve op- 
portunity for progress and satisfaction in living. 

Also, each voter will want to know the position of 
each Presidential candidate on basic issues. Decision 
between candidates is a matter for the personal judg- 
ment of individual voters. Consequences of their deci- 
sions will affect national and international unions also. 

The Executive Council of the A. F. of L. decided to 
invite the candidates of both parties to address our 
convention representing more than 8,000,000 citizens. 
The delegates to the convention will report to their 
constituents. Thus the American Federation of Labor 
has provided for these political standard-bearers a very 
special opportunity to present comprehensively their 
views on labor’s progress in a democratic society. 


Today’s Urgent Problem 
I’ SHOULD BE the practice of wage-earners as well 


as all income-earners to consider their welfare as 

consumers and investors. To clarify the problem, 
let us define as investors all who put aside some part 
of current income money for savings or investments for 
future use. 

Some investments are in the form of bonds, retire- 
ment or other insurance, and some in savings accounts 
for emergency use. In times of inflation, workers and 
others depending on such investments may find the real 
value of purchasing power of their savings, pensions 
and insurance rapidly disappearing. The dollars saved 
before World War II have lost almost half their pur- 
chasing power. On the other hand, income resulting 
from daily production can be increased to compensate 
for inflation—wages can be raised by union action; 
businessmen can increase their prices to maintain profits. 

But no one should forget that even if incomes keep 
pace with inflation, nothing can make up for the lost 
purchasing power of savings and other reserves. Such 
losse- penalize everyone who tries to provide against 
emervency or save for the future. During depressions 
prices fall and dollars recover some of their value but 
at the cost of other serious losses through unemploy- 
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ment and reduced production. The depression of the 
Thirties reduced prices so drastically that the process 
of “reflation” followed which grew into inflation in 
World War II. 

After the war, adjustment was slowed by Soviet ag- 
gression and terrorism. The Korean war started off 
inflationary trends due to expectations of war scarcities. 
Consumers have become wiser and industries have been 
expanded to meet both civilian and military needs. 

Between 1939 and today the dollar shrank so that 
it now buys about half of what it did then. This means 
that maintaining established standards of living takes 
nearly twice as much money as formerly. There had 
to be large increases in income just to maintain status. 
The result is a treadmill without substantial progress 
until the economy comes to a new adjustment and the 
prices stabilize. 

They say that price increases averaging two to three 
per cent per year encourage expansion of production 
and employment, giving people more income so they 
can keep pace with the price rise. This sounds encourag- 
ing until we realize that in thirty years with a two per 
cent yearly price rise a man loses forty-five per cent of 
the value of savings, life insurance or pension, and 
with a three per cent price rise he loses sixty per cent. 
Capital investment values also shrink. 

It has never proved possible to control a gradual in- 
flation. Once people think prices will keep on rising, 
increased purchasing will make the price rise cumula- 
tive. Inflation destroys stability because money with 
which we measure all values becomes worth less and less. 

An individual who meets with reverses which reduce 
his income is wise to reduce his expenses to come within 
his income. What is good for an individual is good for 
people collectively. In emergencies one may wisely 
overspend, provided it does not become a habit. So our 
nation sometimes must exceed income and even earning 
capacity for self-defense as we did in the Second World 
War, but whether we should make deficit financing the 
basis for continuing aid to foreign countries should have 
thorough consideration. 

What these countries need is dollars to buy from us 
or from other countries with a sound currency. Would 
it not be a better way to allow them to earn those dollars 
by selling us goods we need and urge other countries 
to do the same? Whatever progress could be made 
would then be on a sound basis with inducement to re- 
vise tax programs and reform monetary systems. It will 
not help the world cause to which we are committed if 
we overtax ourselves, flexible and productive as our 
economy is. 

Gifts and gratuities may tide over emergencies, but we 
must be quick to detect the end of emergency and the 
reaching of normal conditions when self-dependence is 
the only condition for sound and permanent progress. 

Following the recent slight business recession, credit 
controls were lifted or relaxed. Defense contracts have 
increased in volume and are planned to continue about 
this same level next year. Many prices are below ceil- 
ings because supply has been increased and has come to 
adjustment with demand. Copper and aluminum have 
been taken off the critical list and steel production is 
exceeding expectations in its recovery. 

As consumers and investors we all need to move with 
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awareness of the cumulative effect of our decisions to 
buy and invest and also of increases in prices, wages, 
salaries and profits. This is an excellent time for business 
to pass on some of the benefits of increased productivity 


in the form of price decreases. 


We are not at present headed for serious inflation or 
deflation. By next spring there may be a return of the 
summer’s recession with downward price adjustments. 


The dollar may recover some of ‘its value—depend nt, 
of course, on developments in other countries. Wise } lj. 
cies can help our nation toward the goal of sound deel. 
opment. Since ours is the leading world economy. our 


progress will set the pace for world economic tre ids, 


We need to reexamine our international economic oli- 
cies to make sure they are adjusted to changing coudi- 
tions so as to aid constructive developments. 


What About Kansas? 


By C. E. SOLANDER and FLOYD E. BLACK 


President and Secretary, Respectively, Kansas State Federation of Labor 


HE first convention of the Kan- 

sas State Federation of Labor 

was held at Topeka on July 3, 
1890. At that meeting only nineteen 
local unions were represented. It 
was at this convention that the Kan- 
sas State Federation of Labor officially 
came into being. 

The key resolutions adopted by the 
1890 convention called for greater 
union organization, a united effort to 
bring about an eight-hour day and 
better working conditions, and the 
setting aside of a Monday in Septem- 
ber as Labor Day. 

In its first three decades the Kansas 
State Federation of Labor and the 
local unions of the state were often 
in conflict with hostile employers and 
politicians. And labor suffered many 
setbacks. The going was still very 
rough for Kansas labor as late as 
1919. In that year Governor Henry 
J. Allen used the National Guard to 
break the coal miners’ strike. Under 
Allen, too, the Kansas _ Industrial 
Court Law was passed. 

Allen and President Gompers of 
the American Federation of Labor de- 
bated the Kansas Industrial Court 
Law at Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
on May 28, 1920. Portions of this 
law are still on the Kansas statutes. 

Industrial development in Kansas 
was slow. Kansas has been noted as 
an agricultural state. It is one of the 
leading wheat-producing states in the 
country. Kansas is also blessed with 
a large variety and supply of natural 
resources. These include oil, gas, 
coal, zinc, lead, salt, stone and clay 
used in manufacturing brick and tile. 

In recent years various industries 
have been developing quite rapidly. 
The rise of industry has enabled labor 
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to grow and strengthen its position in 
Kansas. The state’s industrial income 
has forged ahead of the agricultural 
income. 

The Kansas State Federation of 
Labor has become an effective organi- 
zation. Today there are in Kansas 
about 700 local unions chartered by 
national and international unions of 
the American Federation of Labor, as 
well as many federal labor unions. 
Fifteen city central bodies are func- 
tioning in the state. 

The setbacks suffered by organized 
labor in Kansas in the earlier days 
only made the doughty members of 
trade unions more determined to 
build and solidify the labor move- 
ment. Of course, Kansas labor could 
not have made the progress and 
reached the position it now enjoys 
without the cooperation and assist- 
ance of the American Federation of 
Labor and its staff and of the many 
national and international unions. 

As late as 1943 the Legislature 
adopted a drastic law designed to 
cripple local unions and block further 
growth of organized labor in Kansas. 
The law was contested in the courts, 
and three of the most restrictive sec- 
tions were held to be unconstitutional. 
Prior to the enactment of this anti- 
labor law, the former U.S. Senator 
from Kansas, Clyde M. Reed, had in- 
sisted upon an investigation of labor 
unions and the passage of legislation. 

The Legislative Council of Kansas 
conducted an investigation and con- 
cluded that there was no need for 
anti-labor legislation. However, mem- 
bers of the Legislature went right 
ahead and introduced the anti-labor 
bill anyway, and then the Legislature 
passed it almost unanimously. 


The legislative representatives of 
the Kansas State Federation of Labor 
are constantly fighting punitive pro- 
posals introduced in the Legislature. 
They have been successful at each ses- 
sion, since 1943, in preventing such 
anti-labor bills from becoming law. 

The Kansas State Federation of 
Labor has as affiliates many of the 
local unions representing employes of 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad. The general offices of the 
road are located in Topeka and many 
of its shops are located in various 
Kansas cities. 

A. F. of L. unions in Kansas grew 
rapidly during World War II. Many 
companies located in Kansas during 
that period. Many were originally 
established as military or defense in- 
dustries. Other concerns came to 
Kansas because of the labor supply 
and the resources available. And, un- 
questionably, some companies moved 
to Kansas because of lower wage 
levels. 

The A. F. of L. unions and the State 
Federation of Labor are keeping pace 
with the industrial growth. They are 
giving prime attention to organizing 
the unorganized working people. 
This is being accomplished. 

Kansas City (Kansas) and Wichita 
have been foremost in industrial ex- 
pansion. The Fairfax District of 
Kansas City is today one of the major 
industrial centers of the Middle West. 
Wichita has become one of the major 
aircraft cities in the country. 

Boeing Aircraft is the largest manu- 
facturer in Wichita. Beech Aircraft, 
which did a huge amount of work for 
the government during the last war, is 
now active in military contract work. 
This company has expanded tremen- 
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dously during the last ten years. 
Cessna Aircraft is also spreading out. 
Then there are many aircraft motors 
and parts manufacturing plants lo- 
cated in Wichita and surrounding 
area. The International Association 
of Machinists has the aircraft industry 
of Kansas almost totally organized. 

The building trades unions in the 
state have realized a large increase in 
membership. This has come about as 
a result of the industrial expansion 
and the need for construction of mili- 
tary installations. Most of the con- 
struction trades unions were already 
established and were able to meet the 
increased demand for mechanics. 
They have been successful in estab- 
lishing and maintaining good wage 
rates and working conditions. 

The service trades in Kansas have 
had a difficult time. Their organiz- 
ing activities have been only partially 
successful. As a result, Kansas is not 
astate in which workers in the service 
trades have such wages and working 
conditions as they are entitled to 
have. 

The vast majority of organized 
workers in Kansas are identified with 
the American Federation of Labor. 
The Kansas State Federation of 
Labor, after going through two or 
three periods of reorganization, the 
last in 1938, has become an effective 
instrumentality for the protection of 


Delegates from every section of Kansas attended State Federation of Labor’s recent convention 
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the working people of Kansas. It is 
gratifying to observe that the officers 
and members of unions are display- 
ing much more interest in the State 
Federation of Labor than was true 
some years ago. 

At the 1943 convention the dele- 
gates amended the constitution of the 
State Federation of Labor to fix 
Topeka as the permanent headquar- 
ters site. Previously the office had 
been located wherever the secretary- 
treasurer happened to reside. With 
the office permanently located in 
Topeka, the State Federation of Labor 
can be in constant contact with all 
organizations and parties which affect 
the welfare of working people. 

For the past three years the Kan- 
sas State Federation of Labor, in co- 
operation with the Hutchinson Cen- 
tral Labor Union, has sponsored a 
labor exhibit at the Kansas State Fair 
in Hutchinson. The purpose of the 
exhibit is to acquaint the general pub- 
lic with the principles, accomplish- 
ments and objectives of the American 
Federation of Labor. Union-made 
merchandise is displayed and union 
literature is distributed. 

To finance this State Fair exhibit 
in the beginning, a solicitation of 
funds was conducted among the vari- 
ous A. F. of L. unions and central 
bodies and also some of our 100 per 


cent union employers in Kansas. 


The 1950 convention of the State 
Federation of Labor realized the im- 
portance of this program and 
amended the constitution to provide 
for a tax of one cent a member per 
month to be set aside and used for 
labor’s educational and public rela- 
tions purposes. The fund is now 
large enough to permit the Federation 
to sponsor labor exhibits at both the 
Kansas Free Fair, held annually in 
Topeka, and the State Fair at 
Hutchinson. 

This month the first A. F. of L. ex- 
hibit at the Free Fair was due to be 
put on display. We hoped, through the 
cooperation of the Union Label Trades 
Department and the international 
unions, to have an ample supply of 
material to provide each visitor to 
our exhibit with information that will 
help him better to understand the 
policies and programs of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Attendance at the Topeka exposi- 
tion runs in the neighborhood of 700,- 
000. Attendance at Hutchinson is 
from 500,000 to 700,000 for the week. 
These great gatherings enable us to 
reach more people with the facts on 
the American Federation of Labor ' 
than any other program that we might 
develop at small expense. 

The Kansas State Federation of 
Labor is an annual co-sponsor of a 


Labor-Management Round Table held 
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at Kansas State College in Manhattan. 
Hundreds of students and faculty 
members, as well as representatives 
from industry and labor, have the 
opportunity at these sessions to gain 
some first-hand knowledge of the in- 
dustrial relations picture. 

The state of Kansas is not so pro- 
gressive as some states in the field 
of labor legislation. This must be 
admitted. On the other hand, in 
some respects Kansas labor has been 
more fortunate than the working peo- 
ple in some more highly organized 
states. One major obstacle to secur- 
ing good labor legislation in Kansas 
is the extremely unbalanced ratio of 
representation in the legislature. 

The constitution of Kansas pro- 
vides that each county—and there 
are 105—shall have at least one rep- 
resentative in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Most of the population is 
found in the eastern half of the state. 
Nevertheless, as matters work out, a 
legislator from a sparsely populated 
western county, who may represent 
500 or 1,000 persons, has as much 
voice in the Legislature as a solon 
from eastern Kansas who represents 
a population of 50,000 to 100,000. 

In addition to this out-of-kilter rep- 
resentation scheme, Kansas has ex- 
treme unbalance between the two par- 
ties. In our Legislature in 1951 there 
were 105 Republicans and only 20 


Kansas women are now taking a strong interest in labor affairs 


Democrats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In the Senate there were 
34 Republicans against 6 Democrats. 

Many of the Republican lawmakers 
in Kansas are friends of labor. Other- 
wise we would be unable to realize 
any gains through the legislative 
process. Even though there has been 
a small group of Democrats in the 
Legislature, not all of them are pro- 
labor by any stretch of the imagina- 


The Good My Union Has Done 


By CHARLES J. HARTMAN 


Member, Seafarers International Union 


HILE I was standing in the 
W ew hall at headquarters and 

admiring the wonders, a 
young chap talked to me and asked 
this age-old question: 

“What do you think is the most 
gained by the union?” 

Well, it was a great question. 

First, I stated what we have we 
fought for, and that they were not 
handed to us but won by some hard- 
fought battles. 

Some of us remember the two-watch 
system and the two pots on the galley 
range and the damp quarters and the 
poor salary that went with the job and 
the laugh about overtime, but that is 
history. 

So I went on to answer the question 
again. To me the best and the most 
we have gained is everything that we 
have and all hope to have and to hold, 
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as long as we have the will and the 
power to fight for what we all hold 
dear to our hearts. 

True, we have wonderful take-home 
pay, good meals, legal overtime 
clauses, clean linen and representation 
at the payoff, which is first and fore- 
most, legal slop-chests, medical care 
and all too many to write about, but 
to me the most important of all is the 
welfare fund of the union. 

The hardest minutes of our life are 
the leaving of it, and it has been the 
dread of the families of seafarers for 
years, what to do when these minutes 
arrive. 

Sickness and death are the hand- 
writing on the wall for all of us hu- 
mans, and to evade the issue is trying 
to have the moon heed our beck and 
call. Sickness and death are as real 
as life itself. 


tion. However, most of them are 
friendly to labor and have supported 
labor’s cause. 

The prestige of the A. F. of L. and 
the Kansas State Federation of Labor 
has been enhanced greatly during re- 
cent years. Today, we are proud to 
report, the American Federation of 
Labor and the Kansas State Federa- 
tion of Labor are both widely known 
and respected in the state of Kansas. 


It is of great comfort to know that, 
when a union member is in the hos- 
pital, he is receiving good medical 
care. And if the time has come, then 
his family will have some aid from his 
union when it is most needed. 

Who would deny a widow or chil- 
dren the help the welfare fund can 
give to them? 

I think that the greatest thing we 
have gained is the welfare fund, and 
I would like to see it grow, that in the 
future we would be able to do more 
for our members when the hand of 
sickness and death tries to rob his 
family of the means of support. 


Join LLP. 
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he Carpenters’ Proud History 


| HE Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America was or- 
ganized in convention held in 
Chicago from August 8 to 12, 1881. 
It was a question at that time whether 
or not it would be a success. Several 
attempts had been made previously to 
form a national organization of the 
craft, but without success. 

With these discouraging experi- 
ences in mind, it was anything but a 
pleasant job to the delegates attend- 
ing that convention to make another 
attempt. On the other hand, the car- 
penters of 188] had many unpleasant 
things to contend with, among them 
long hours of work for poor wages 
and under unsatisfactory conditions. 

The subdivisions of the trade, 
bringing with them specialization, 
lessened the demand for skilled labor 
and opened the door to some extent 
to the unskilled. 

Besides that there was no appren- 
ticeship system or method of training 
for those who wanted to follow the 
trade, and this did not help matters 
with men. who spent several years of 
their youth learning the trade in all 
its branches. 

The introduction of machinery in 
the industry, throwing men out of 
work, was another cause for discon- 
tent. The piecework system took the 
place of the day-work system, and 
this caused more complaint and dis- 
satisfaction. 

At that time competition was keen 
in the building industry. Cheapness 
was the rule. Quality did not count; 
quantity was wanted. A big day’s 
work at as small a wage as possible 
was demanded. And so things went 
from bad to worse until they became 
practically unbearable. 

Was it any wonder that the men 
who met in convention in Chicago 
seventy-one years ago were deter- 
mined to organize an international 
unio 1? 


Thirty-six delegates were present at 
that convention from fourteen inde- 
pendent unions in eleven cities. The 
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By FRANK DUFFY 


Secretary Emeritus, United Brotherhood 


of Carpenters and Joiners of America 


combined membership of these unions 
numbered 2,042. The cities repre- 
sented were St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Buffalo, New York City, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Washington and Indianapolis. 
During the first ten years the work 
of organizing was a difficult matter. 
Gathering the scattered forces within 
the fold was no easy task. It took 


MR. DUFFY 


years of continuous, hard work to do 
this to any degree of satisfaction. 

In New York City and vicinity at 
the time there existed what was looked 
upon as a powerful organization. 
Known as “The United Order of 
American Carpenters and Joiners,” 
it had a membership of 5,000. 

The general officers of the Brother- 
hood felt that if they could get that 
body to affiliate with the Brotherhood 
a foundation would be laid for a great 
organization, but, as the United Order 
was organized several years in ad- 
vance of the Brotherhood, the officers 
and members of that organization did 
not look very favorably on the ques- 
tion of consolidating with the Brother- 


hood. 


They refused to be swallowed up 
and lose their identity altogether. 
While they admitted that there should 
be only one organization of the craft, 
they wanted to retain their own name, 
or at least part of it. On this hinged 
the question of their affiliation for 
some time. 

At the Detroit convention in 1888 
a plan for consolidation was reached. 
It was proposed that the word 
“United” should be placed before the 
word “Brotherhood,” making the 
name of the organization “The United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America.” This gave general 
satisfaction to all parties, and that is 
how we got our name as we have it 
at the present time. 

The good accomplished by the 
United Brotherhood speaks for itself. 
Scan the records from year to year, 
follow the reports of the general office 
from convention to convention, and 
one finds that wages have been in- 
creased, working hours reduced, the 
eight-hour day established and the 
five-day week put into operation. 

During the first forty years the 
question of establishing a home and 
pension for our old members was 
considered, debated and passed upon 
by one convention after another, but 
no definite action was taken except 
that the general officers and the Gen- 
eral Executive Board were directed to 
gather statistics and information on 
these subjects for future reference, 
guidance and action. 

At the Indianapolis convention in 
1920, the general officers and the 
Executive Board were directed to 
make a further investigation as to the 
cost of providing suitable land for 
a home for our aged members, and 
after a careful investigation had been 
made, the entire subject was submitted 
to the mem‘ ership for referendum 
vote under date of March 26, 1923. 
The proposition carried. 

This was the first definite step taken 
to establish a home for the aged and 
to inaugurate a pension system. 
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Ground was bought at Lakeland, Flor- 
ida, and a magnificent home erected at 
a cost of more than $2,250,000. This 
includes ground, groves, buildings 
and equipment. 

The Home was officially dedicated 
on October 1, 1928, when our twenty- 
second general convention was in 
session there. The pension plan be- 


came operative on January 1, 1930. 
These undertakings are looked upon 
as some of the greatest achievements 
of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners. 

The Brotherhood owns its own 
headquarters and printing plant in 
Indianapolis. The ground, buildings 
and equipment cost over $500,000. 


The progress of the United Brot jer. 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners jas 
been onward and forward, ever .im. 
ing for greater and nobler things. [he 
growth of the union has been .{ 
steady, continuous character, ind icat- 
ing that the founders built wisely and 
well and that their successors fol. 
lowed closely in their footsteps. 


I's No Fun Beng a Krench Worker 


By ELMER H. WILLIAMS 


AKE half a gallon of water, salt 

it generously and add a week’s 

accumulation of stale bread. 
Boil it until the bread disintegrates 
into a floury mass and serve it pip- 
ing hot. Follow up with an omelette 
made of three-quarters of an egg 
(three eggs for four persons), then 
move to a main course of cauliflower 
and potatoes which have been boiled 
together into an unpalatable mass. 
Wash that down with a small glass 
of red wine and finish off your meal 
with half an ounce of cheese and four 
cherries. 

If you survive that meal, push your 
chair back from the table, take a sip 
of bitter black brew made of coffee 
and chicory and think for a moment 
of the French worker, for whom that 
is a typical dinner. 

I know that it is a typical worker’s 
dinner, and I know further that it 
tastes even worse than it sounds, I 
ate it. 

The meal started as a sidelight— 
but turned out to be one of the high- 
lights — of a tour I took recently 
through French shipbuilding areas. 

I ate the meal in Nantes. It came 
about this way: 

I had attended a meeting of the 
executive board of one of the local 
unions. The meeting finished about 
10 p.m. and I turned to Roland Fav- 
reau, my interpreter, and asked where 
we could find a restaurant. Before he 
could answer we were invited to the 





Elmer H. Williams is the former 
business manager of Lodge 72 of the 
Boilermakers and Blacksmiths, Port- 
land, Oregon. He is now with the 
Mutual Security Agency in France. 
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home of the only paid official of the 
union for a “typical” worker’s dinner. 
We accepted. 

When we arrived at his home we 
found his wife completely unprepared 
for company, since they had no tele- 
phone and there had been no way for 
our host to warn her that he was 
bringing us home. She apologized 
for her lack of preparation and set 
about serving us the menu which had 
been awaiting the arrival of her hus- 
band. The only addition was the 
omelet. She prepared that with eggs 
which she borrowed hastily from a 
neighbor. 

It was only with the greatest of 
difficulty that I was able to force the 
meal down. It brought back to me 
quite clearly the meaning of some of 
the things I had learned at the meet- 
ing which I had attended that evening. 


VERAGE wages for a highly skilled 
French worker are from 32 to 36 
cents an hour, for a semi-skilled work- 
er from 27 to 32 cents an hour and for 
laborers from 21 to 26 cents an hour. 
The workweek varies from 40 to 48 
hours. That gives the highly skilled 
worker who is lucky enough to have a 
48-hour week a weekly pay of $17.28, 
while the unskilled laborer working 
the same hours gets a week’s pay of 
$10.50. 

For those workers who have chil- 
dren, the pay is supplemented by a 
government-paid family allowance, 
but even in those cases where the al- 
lowance is as much as 60 to 70 per 
cent, the weekly income is still not 
large enough to provide a decent 
standard of living. 

Working people know that the 
standard of living is determined not 


by the amount of money but rather by 
what the money can buy. I have 
looked into that and have taken it into 
consideration in making the statement 
that the earnings of French workers 
will not provide decent standards. 
Rents, which are controlled by the 
government, are low. But food prices 
are higher than in the United States. 

On my tour I visited, in addition to 
Nantes, the cities of St. Nazaire, Bor- 
deaux, Port de Bouc and Marseilles. 

Because the management associa- 
tion refused to cooperate, I was able 
to visit only one shipyard at St. 
Nazaire, the Chantier de la Loire, 
which employs 3,500 workers. 

The Chantier de la Loire has a 
canteen which serves about 2,000 
meals a day at the nominal price of 
100 francs (21 cents at the current 
free-market rate of exchange). The 
meal consists of bread, a bottle of 
wine, meat, vegetable, potatoes and 
dessert. The canteen is under the 
control of a manager who must be 
approved by the shop committee. 

This and the other shipbuilding 
centers we visited appeared to be very 
well off workwise. Most of them hold 
contracts which will keep them busy 
for the next two or three years. The 
unions, on the other hand, are not 
strong, and as a result the workers are 
not very prosperous. It is estimated 
that the industry is approximately 50 
per cent organized. More than half 
the organized workers are members of 
the Communist-dominated C.G.T. This 
does not indicate that these working 
people are themselves Communists. 
The remaining 50 per cent is divided 
among the non-Communist Force 
Ouvriére, the C.F.T.C. (a Catholic- 
Christian. (Continued on Page 31) 
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TOWARD THE SUNLIGHT 


A REPORT FROM MISSISSIPPI 


By W. L. HINES 


President, Mississippi State Federation of Labor 


HE labor movement in Missis- 

sippi, as guided by the Amer- 

ican Federation of Labor and 
the Mississippi State Federation of 
Labor, stands as a monument to the 
triumph of men who believe in the 
dignity of mankind over ceaseless and 
merciless attempts to perpetuate a 
system evolved from feudalism and 
slave labor. 

When slavery as a legal institution 
died, all was gone but Mississippi’s 
fertile land as a tool with which to 
rebuild. Out of this almost chaotic 
system came into being the share- 
cropper and commissary, transform- 
ing the former system of chattel 
slavery into one of economic slavery, 
with large landowners still in the 
position of lord and master. The 
altered status merely meant the addi- 
tion of a landless and poverty-stricken 
white population to the standing army 
of Negro labor. 

None should read into this an in- 
dictment of the large Southern land- 
owner as such. Many of their hold- 
ings had passed into the hands of 
others who had come South for the 
pickings. Many former Southern 
landowners were in the ranks of the 
landless and the poor. The system 
was not born of any one section’s 
background or philosophy. It was 
created by men—men who wanted 
money and power. An opportunity 
had presented itself and opportunists 
took advantage of it, opportunists 
from above and below the Mason- 
Dixon line. 

Even then, however, as at all times 
in history, there were men who be- 
lieved in the dignity of the individual, 
and these men refused to be cowed by 
hungry stomachs or the dictates of 
economic royalists. This element 
found! its leadership in the ranks of 
artisans, men who were proud of their 
handiwork. Slowly they formed or- 
ganizitions within the framework of 
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the American Federation of Labor, 
organizations on a local level and 
akin to the guilds of old in England. 

It took great courage to join a 
union in these days. Carpenters, 
plasterers, brickmasons and painters 
had such courage. It meant personal 
and family sacrifices. Barbers, 
printers and firemen joined unions, 
too. They were faced with physical 
danger and ostracism. They met in 
secret and out-of-the-way places. 

The voice of the old system was 
heard throughout the land: 

“How dare they question? How 
dare they answer back to me? Do 
not I pay their wages that they might 
eat? They are fools. I can destroy 
them.” 

Some of the workers’ own friends 
thought they were fools, too. Organ- 
izers were driven away by physical 
force. Violence and intimidation were 
accepted tools of those who held that 
any attempt to organize workers in 
Mississippi was tantamount to trea- 
son. Local and state as well as na- 


tional leaders of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor were all treated with 
the same punishments. 

A comparatively recent example of 
this opposition’s tactics was furnished 
by one of Mississippi’s largest lumber 
companies, located in a semi-rural 
area. There Jim Barrett of the Car- 
penters Union was forced to leave the 
area for the safety of himself and his 
wife, who was with him. It was a 
story of company-instigated riots, 
blackjacks, guns, the beating of local 
men, white and Negro, who were 
thought friendly to union organiza- 
tion. 

Jim Barrett rolled out of town on 
flat tires from which vandals had re- 
moved the air, and no local service 
station would refill them. It was at 
this same place, a short time later, 
that Joe Cameron, then president of 
the Mississippi State Federation of 
Labor, was refused service by a nerv- 
ous waitress at a local restaurant be- 
cause, as she said: 

“T’ll get run out of town.” 

It had its brighter side three years 
later, however, when the writer, as 
president of the State Federation of 
Labor and American Federation of 
Labor organizer, organized this same 
company; and Brother Barrett re- 
turned to that same town and installed 
the charter for a Carpenters’ local 
union. 

Similar stories occur throughout 
the long struggle of labor leaders in 
Mississippi. Holt Ross was found 
along a deserted road on the outskirts 
of Jackson, brutally beaten. And 
such tactics were not reserved for the 
male members of organized labor. 

Sue Densmore of the United Gar- 
ment Workers was “escorted” in a car 
out of a town in Northeast Mississippi, 
and on to the Alabama border. Wilma 
Ingram was forced to appeal to the 
writer, as president of the Mississippi 
State Federation of Labor, when she 
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was threatened by a company lawyer 
in the Southern part of the state. 
This lawyer retracted, however, when 
his hand was called by the writer. 

It was in the midst of pro and anti- 
labor agitation that the Mississippi 
State Federation of Labor was born 
in 1918. W. C. Birthright, now a 
vice-president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, was its organizer. 
At that time he was secretary of the 
Tennessee State Federation of Labor 
and a part-time organizer for the 
parent organization, then headed by 
the revered Samuel Gompers. 

The first president of the state or- 
ganization was H. H. Weir of the 
Meridian Typographical Union. Holt 
Ross of the Laurel Firemen’s Union 
was elected president in 1920 and 
served until 1923. He was succeeded 
by Joseph Miller of Laurel. Ross 
was again elected president in 1924, 
holding the office continuously until 
1931. M. L. Ritchie of the Jackson 
Typographical Union was elected in 
1931. He was succeeded by W. G. 
Byars of the Jackson Barbers Union. 
Byars was succeeded by L. H. (Lib) 
Jones of the Jackson Bricklayers Un- 
ion. Then Joe Cameron of the Merid- 
ian Firemen was elected, and in 1942 
your chronicler, W. L. Hines, suc- 
ceeded to the post which he now fills. 

Space prohibits the telling of each 
administration’s story, but there is 
one behind each name of these Missis- 
sippi labor leaders. Each one was 
faced with many of the same problems 
as his predecessors and also with new 
problems. Each one met his prob- 
lems with the wisdom and loyalty 
with which he was endowed. 

Labor, together with other progres- 
sive elements of the population, 
pushed legislation for the best in- 
terests of the average citizen. In 
1920, for the first time on a statewide 
basis, compulsory school attendance 
was written into law in Mississippi. 
The ages covered were written into 
a 1924 law as between seven and 
sixteen years of age. In 1934 the 
law defined educables to include chil- 
dren between six and _ twenty-one 
years of age, for whom the public 
school system is provided. In 1942 
the law provided that schools should 
be kept in session for eight months, 
amending the 1890 constitution which 
required but four months. 

Progress in public education can 
best be shown by comparative figures 
of total appropriations and per capita 
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spent on educables in the state. For 
the year 1918-1919 appropriations 
amounted to only $1,985,895, or 
$2.50 per capita. Ten years later, 
with an equalizing figure, this total 
appropriation amounted to $4,330,- 
756, or $2.72 per capita. The figures 
for 1938-39 show an appropriation, 
including equalizing, of $5,950,000, 
or a per capita of $3.50. For the 
year 1942 the per capita was $3.86, 
with a total appropriation of $6,787,- 
500. 

Then again, the startling progress 
in the ten-year period from 1942 to 
1951 is evidenced by a total appro- 
priation of $17,500,000 for the pe- 
riod 1951-52 with a per capita figure 
of $10.04. To this figure must also 
be added $1,500,000 for Negro teach- 


ers’ salaries and another $500,000 for 
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Negro transportation, making a total 
appropriation of $19,500,000. 

The appropriations for 1952 are set 
at $22,000,000, or $12.17 per capita, 
and to these figures is added $2,250,- 
000 for Negro teachers’ salaries and 
$750,000 for Negro transportation, 
making a total appropriation of $25,- 
000,000. The total appropriations 
for 1952 and 1953 amount to $50,- 
000,000. 

The compulsory attendance phase 
of the educational program, while 
greatly improved over the years, is 
still a weak link, possibly due to the 
fact that enforcement is imposed upon 
a man who must run for public office. 
Free school books legislation was en- 
acted in 1942. 

The enactment of the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Law in 1936 saw 
two men from the ranks of American 


Federation of Labor affiliates inst.:\|ed 
as functionaries. Frank Glenn of ‘at. 
tiesburg was made one of the « om. 
missioners and Ben S. Pullen, of | ack. 
son, was appointed to the Boar:! of 
Review. 

The State Barber Board, crated 
in 1930, has consistently been headed 
by a member of the Barbers Int-rna. 
tional Union. Harmon Magee i: the 
present executive secretary. 

When the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law was finally enacted in 1948. 
Mississippi being the last state in the 
Union to enact such a law, Claude 
Bruton, former secretary of the Jack- 
son Central Labor Union, was ap. 
pointed as one of the commissioners. 

Ben Pullen served as consultant, 
Public Information Research. for 
Mississippi's Vocational Education 
for National Defense Program during 
World War II. W. G. Byars, former 
president of the Mississippi State 
Federation of Labor, served with the 
National Youth Administration in 
Mississippi and is now connected with 
the U.S. Conciliation and Mediation 
Service. 

Recognizing the efforts that the 
Mississippi State Federation of Labor 
was attempting in the field of legisla- 
tion and its weak position with regard 
to finances, the American Federation 
of Labor in 1944 placed the writer, as 
the president of the State Federation, 
on its staff to serve as a watchdog at 
the sessions of the Legislature. This 
worked hand in hand with his posi- 
tion as chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the State Federation of 
Labor. It also gave him the oppor- 
tunity of devoting full time, other- 
wise, to organization work and the 
other duties of his office. 

In looking back over ten years of 
such service, it is a gratifying fact 
that not one piece of anti-labor legis- 
lation was passed by the Mississippi 
Legislature during those five regular 
sessions covered by the writer. On 
the other hand, much favorable legis- 
lation was enacted. 

One of the banner years was 1952 
with the rewriting of the state income 
tax law to free some 37,000 persons 
in low-income brackets from making 
returns by increasing their exemp- 
tions, liberalization of the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Law by raising 
maximum weekly payments from $20 
to $30 a week and an appropriation 
for old-age assistance totaling approx 
imately $16,000,000, making possible 
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an addition to the rolls of some 10,000 
needy elder citizens. There were many 
other gains. For example, a law was 

which brought state, county 
and municipal employes (including 
teachers) under a federa! social se- 
curity and state retirement program. 
Another law permitted municipal em- 
ployes of cities not now covered to 
come under civil service. Legislation 
was passed increasing appropriations 
for indigent sick in private hospitals, 
for the hospital care commission, for 
the established public hospitals, for 
venereal disease control, and other 
hospital care. There was a $16,000,- 
(00 appropriation for homestead ex- 
emptions, and other measures were 
passed for the benefit, aid and com- 
fort of Mississippi’s workers and their 
families. 

In this same session attempts to 
“regulate” labor and labor organiza- 
tions by various indirect means were 
all defeated by committee action, with- 
out the necessity for battling them 
on the floor of the Legislature. But 
labor’s cry for representation in the 
state government by a Department of 
Labor was again denied. The bill 
for its creation died in committee. 
We will try again. 

The wholesale defeat of anti-labor 
legislation that found its way into the 
legislative hopper can be interpreted 
as an abiding confidence by the pub- 
lic in the patriotism and loyalty of 
Mississippi workers. 


yOR has all Mississippi labor’s work 
| been done on the home front. Nu- 
merically small, in comparison to the 
more industrialized states, the 
A. F. of L. movement of Mississippi 
has furnished some able national 
leadership and contributed to the 
preservation of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and its principles. 

George Googe, former director of 
organization for the Southern region, 
once worked as a pressman on the 
Jackson Daily News; now he is a key 
figure in the O.D.M. in Washington 
and an international vice-president of 
the Printing Pressmen. And it would 
be hard to forget the work of the 
Southern Labor Federationist, pub- 
lished by Fred W. Patton at Jackson. 
In 1936, when the C.I.0. was prac- 
tically a captive of the Communist 
Party, this paper, with the rallying 
cry of “Americanism versus commu- 
nism, or A. F. of L. versus C.I.0.,” 


captured the imagination and inter- 
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est of the entire labor movement in 
the nation. 

Its editorials were copied in other 
labor publications and were quoted 
in the daily press from Maine to 
California. And, as we know, the 
South remained solidly loyal to the 
American Federation of Labor. 

To afford a representative picture 
of Mississippi’s industrial growth and 
the growth of the labor movement 
in the state, we use figures based on 
firms employing eight or more work- 
ers in the state as a cross-section. 

Passing over the great depression 
period when some 20,000,000 Ameri- 
can workers were out of work and 
21.8 per cent of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor membership was idle, 
we find that at the end of 1939 firms 
in this bracket (employing eight or 
more workers) employed a monthly 
average of 111,851 workers, to whom 
they paid total annual wages of $94,- 
415,708. 

The number of workers increased 
to 144,173 in 1941, and the annual 
wage total was $145,193,329. In 1942 
the number of workers stood at 170,- 
760 and the total annual wage figure 
was $203,157,812. 

While the total number of workers 
fell off in 1943 and continued to de- 
cline until the end of 1945, total 
wages continued to increase. At the 
end of 1945 there were 152,323 work- 
ers and total annual wages of $237,- 
323,376. Then the number of work- 
ers started to increase again in 1946, 
and the total annual wage total swelled 
to $239,700,998. 

By the end of 1951, with the last 
quarter of the year estimated, there 
was a total average monthly employ- 
ment of 196,794 workers in these 
firms, employed at total annual wages 
of $455,034,669. This was higher 
by 26,000 workers and $252,000,000 
than in 1942. The same trend is re- 
flected in the number of firms in this 
category, which increased from 4,539 
in 1942 to 6,686 in 1951. 

These figures, of course, are only a 
part of the total number of workers 
in industrial and commercial firms 
in Mississippi. The total annual wages 
given are for this group only. They 
do not include workers in state, fed- 
eral, county or municipal govern- 
ments, nor do they include agricul- 
tural workers, domestic workers or 
workers in plants employing less than 
eight workers. 

The figures given do, however, pre- 


sent a true picture of the industrial 
growth of the state and the increased 
earnings of the workers. From them 
we draw a story in percentages. The 
number of firms in this group in- 
creased by 67 per cent in 1951 over 
1942 and the average earnings of 
workers employed by these firms in- 
creased from $1188 annually, or 
$22.88 per week, to $2311 annually, 
or $44.45 weekly. This represents a 
weekly increase in wages for the in- 
dividual workers of $21.57, about 100 
per cent over 1942 by the end of 
1951. 

Using figures for 1939 as a com- 
parison, we find an increase in the 
number of workers in 1951 by 85,943 
or over 75 per cent, with an increase 
in wages paid of about 269 per cent. 

Wages and working conditions in 
this economic evolution were set by 
crusaders in the ranks of organized 
labor. That eternal vigilance by those 
who now enjoy these conditions must 
obtain, in order that they continue to 
advance, is the educational task be- 
fore the Mississippi State Federation 
of Labor at this time. Organization 
work is at an all-time high now, but 
the officers of the State Federation 
are still not satisfied. There is a need 
for more workers in the field of or- 
ganization and for education of the 
unorganized. 

The increase in the number of 
workers listed in affiliates of the Mis- 
sissippi State Federation of Labor 
is in proportion to the increase in 
numbers of workers in the state. As 
a result, the Mississippi State Federa- 
tion of Labor is in a very favorable 
position. It is a constructive influ- 
ence in the political, legislative, eco- 
nomic and social structures of the 
state. This is a far cry from the 
situation fifty years ago, or twenty 
years ago, or even as recently as 1939. 
It is a monument to the perseverance 
of the leaders of labor in the face of 
what at times seemed overwhelming 
odds. 

Mississippi’s story gives answer to 
the question sometimes directed by 
foe or misguided friend who, when 
looking at a picket line, asks: 

“What do they hope to gain?” 

The answer is human dignity, citi- 
zenship, a place in the councils of 
good government; a seat at the con- 
ference table in an economic democ- 
racy; peace—at home and throughout 
the world—as a basis on which to 
build a stable society of good will. 
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—_ Lebou NEWS BRIERS 


>Three thousand over-the-road driv- 
ers employed by trucking firms in 
Central and Northern California and 
in Nevada have obtained wage boosts 
as a result of negotiations conducted 
by seventeen locals of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


>Wage increases have been won by 
union employes of eighteen Arizona 
ready-mix concrete and sand and 
gravel companies. The agreement 
covers members of the Laborers, Op- 
erating Engineers and Teamsters. 


PLocal 405, Chemical Workers, has 
reached an agreement with the Do- 
minion Tar and Chemical Company, 
Calgary and Edmonton, Canada, 
which provides for a 12 per cent in- 
crease in wages and the 40-hour week. 


PLocal 210 of the United Textile 
Workers, Charlotte, N. C., has won a 
contract for workers at the Charlotte 
Gittlin Bag Company. The new pact 
provides a wage increase, four paid 
holidays and other benefits. 


bLocal 532, Carpenters, Elmira, N. Y., 
recently won a 1314-cent hourly wage 
increase in negotiations with the El- 
mira Area Builders Exchange. 


bLocal 8, Iron Workers, Milwaukee, 
has secured a new wage pact calling 
for wage increases and additional 
health and welfare benefits. 


bLocal 120 of the Laundry Workers, 
San Antonio, Texas, has been success- 
ful in organizing employes of the San 
Antonio Linen Service. 


bLocal 17, Masters, Mates and Pilots, 
has won a wage increase in negotia- 
tions with an association of towboat 
companies. 


bLocal 1625, Retail Clerks, has ob- 
tained wage increases for some 400 
employes of Food Fair Stores in 
Miami. 


PLocal 241 of the Roofers has ne- 
gotiated a contract with the Johnson 
Roofing Company at El Paso, Texas. 
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>The Phillips Petroleum Company, 
Bartlesville, Okla., has been ordered 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board to bargain collectively with the 
International Union of Operating En- 
gineers and to cease interfering with 
the efforts of the union to bargain with 
the company. 


>A National Labor Relations Board 
trial examiner has recommended that 
the Accurate Insulated Wire Corpora- 
tion and Accwire Products Corpora- 
tion, New Haven, Conn., bargain col- 
lectively with the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers as ex- 
clusive representative of production 
and maintenance employes. 


>The Simplicity Pattern Company, 
Niles, Mich., should stop interfering 
with or coercing employes in the 
exercise of their right to bargain 
collectively through Local 4, Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers, or any other 
representative of their own choosing, 
a National Labor Relations Board 
trial examiner has recommended. 


>Local 384, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, has won an election at 
the International Paper Company, 
Single Service Division, Norristown, 
Pa. Only two votes were cast against 
the union. 


>The American Federation of Radio 
Artists has won an election held at 
Station WNOR, Norfolk, Va. Em- 
ployes engaged in announcing took 
part in the election. 


>Under the wage-reopening clause of 
its contract with the Hammond, Ind., 
Times, Local 16 of the Typographical 
Union has won a wage increase of 


$4.25 a week. 


>Machinists employed at Twin Cities 
Arsenal, New Brighton, Minn., have 
won retroactive pay increases of 15 
to 27 cents an hour. 


>The A. F. of L. Auto Workers, with 
263 votes, were easy victors in an 
election held recently at the Wheland 
Company, -Chattanooga, Tenn. 


bDivision 1277 of the Street Railway 
Employes, Los Angeles, has se:-ured 
a new wage scale for employes of 
the Los Angeles Transit Lines. The 
new agreement calls for an increase 
of 20 cents an hour, retroactive to 
June 1. 


bLocal 18579, Optical Workers, has 
signed a new contract with Projection 
Optics Company, Rochester, N. Y,, 
providing a wage increase and insur. 
ance benefits for the employes of the 
company. 


bLocal 114 of the Bakery Workers 
has obtained a health and welfare 
plan for the employes of bakeries in 
Portland, Ore. Eight hundred mem- 
bers of the union and their families 
will be covered. 


bLocal 342, Chemical Workers, has 
gained a pay increase and improved 
conditions for employes of the Hilton- 
Davis Chemical Company in Cincin- 
nati. 


>District 9 of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists has signed a 
new contract with the St. Louis Die 
Casting Company in St. Louis. A 
health and welfare insurance pro- 
gram is the main feature of the pact. 


bLocal 953 of the Operating Engi- 
neers, El Paso, Texas, has won a wage 
increase of 15 cents an hour for mem- 
bers working in building construction. 
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bThe Sheet Metal Workers at Phoenix, 
Ariz., have signed a new two-year 
contract with the Arizona Air Condi- 
tioning and Sheet Metal Contractors 
Association. The pact calls for a 
wage increase of 55 cents an hour 
during the life of the contract. An 
immediate raise of 25 cents an hour 
went into effect on June 6, followed 
by a 714-cent welfare fund payment. 


bA long building trades dispute in 
Northern California came to a close 
when 125,000 workers won a wage 
increase of 15 cents an hour and 714 
cents additional for a health and wel- 
fare plan. Involved were the Carpen- 
ters, Operating Engineers, Teamsters, 
Laborers and Cement Masons. 


Lodges 916 and 2017, International 
Association of Machinists, have won 
an increase of 18 cents an hour for 
more than 1,300 employes at the 
Hughes Gun Company, Houston. 
Part of the increase is retroactive. 


bLocal 1 of the Bricklayers, Portland, 
Ore., has won a wage increase of 15 
cents an hour for journeymen brick- 
layers in the Portland area. The new 
scale is $3.15 an hour. 


Clerks employed by S. H. George 
and Sons, Knoxville, Tenn., have 
Voted to affiliate with the Retail 
Clerks. The Knoxville local of the 
Retail Clerks is growing rapidly. 


bLocal 369, Meat Cutters, has won a 
Wage increase in Milwaukee. The 
boost is retroactive to last October. 
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>Members of the Pressmen, Local 
151, who are employed at the Sim- 
plicity Pattern Company, Niles, Mich., 
have obtained a new vacation sched- 
ule. The plan calls for paid vacations 
ranging from the equivalent of two 
per cent of earnings after six months’ 
service to six per cent after twelve 
years with the company. 


>District 9, Machinists, St. Louis, has 
been chosen as the bargaining agent 
by workers at the Roehlk Spring and 
Body Company. The employes were 
formerly represented by the C.I.O. 
Steel Workers. 


>The Butcher Workmen in Tucson, 
Ariz., have completed negotiations for 
a new contract. It includes a $3 
weekly wage increase, two weeks 
of paid vacation after three years and 
paid sick leave. 


>The Brotherhood of Painters has 
chartered a new local at Libby, Mont., 
and two new locals in Canada—one 
at Hamilton, Ont., and the other at 
Barrie, Ont. 


PLocal 17, Electrical Workers, De- 
troit, has negotiated a new contract 
with Detroit Edison’s utility line con- 
tractors. The contract provides a 
15-cent hourly wage increase and the 
union shop. 


bLocal 9 of the Coopers International 
Union reports that Philadelphia coop- 
ers who are “able and willing to work” 
are all employed, although the sea- 
sonal upsurge has not appeared. 


bDivision 1211 of the Street Railway 
and Motor Coach Employes has won 
a new contract with the Indianapolis 
and Southeastern Trailways, Inc. 
The agreement raises wages and pro- 
vides other benefits for men em- 
ployed by the line between Chicago 
and Knoxville, Tenn. 


bLocal 242, Pulp and Sulphite Work- 
ers, has added Package Container, 
Inc., Portland, Ore., to its growing 
list of companies under contract. The 
agreement calls for a night-shift dif- 
ferential and improvements in work- 
ing conditions. 


>District 9, Brick and Clay Workers, 
has signed a new contract with the 
Clay Institute of Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. The pact, which covers twen- 
ty-six plants, calls for an 8 per cent 
across-the-board wage increase. 


bLocal 992 of the Auto Workers, 
Marysville, Mich., has signed a new 
contract with the Mobile Trailer Com- 
pany. The pact includes wage in- 
creases, a new vacation plan, a cost- 
of-living clause and other benefits. 


bLocal 1, Bricklayers, St. Louis, has 
gained a substantial hourly wage in- 
crease. The new rate applies to build- 
ing projects in St. Louis and the 
adjacent area over which Local 1 
has jurisdiction. 


bLocal 9 of the Grain Millers reports 
that it has secured a retroactive wage 
increase at Cargill, Nutrena Division, 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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The Machine Is Here to Stay 


By PATRICK SULLIVAN and EARL McMAHON 


President and Secretary, Respectively, Chicago Building Trades Council 


N THE early days of history each 
man was self-sufficient. He made 
for himself whatever he needed. 

If he was in need of a new suit, he 
would go hunting, kill a lion or a 
leopard, and with the skin make 
himself a garment. 

After a while he discovered that he 
could kill more accurately with a 
pointed stick. He went home, cut 
some branches from a tree, sat down 
by his fire and whittled a point on 
each stick. This man was our first 
capitalist; that is, he was storing up 
labor. 

Although a good hunter, this man 
was lazy in other respects. He made 
use of his surplus by calling in a 
neighbor to whom he gave some 
food, and in return the neighbor 
cooked the rest for the hunter. The 
hunter thus became the first em- 
ployer. He continued each day to 
get more and more animals, devoting 
all his time to hunting. The other 
members of the tribe, who were not 
as capable hunters as he, cleaned up 
his abode, did his cooking, and made 
new spears; in return for their labor 
he gave them the food—the result of 
his hunting. 

This was the first division of labor. 

From such an early and humble 
beginning the gravest of problems 
have arisen. 


The development of modern in- 
dustry is marked in history as the 
“Industrial Revolution,” having its 
beginning in Engiand. 

The invention of the stegm engine 
provided the motivation for this revo- 
lution, for without this invention it 
would have been impossible for the 
spinning jenny and the cotton gin to 
operate at a speed great enough to 
revolutionize industry. 

With the invention of these ma- 
chines, it became necessary for labor 
to be removed from the home into 
factories where a number of the ma- 
chines could be placed and run by 
one large, centrally located steam en- 
gine. 

The new factory system gave rise 
to a number of problems—sanitation, 
proper hours of work for the individ- 
ual, ventilation and many others. 

On the heels of the factory system 
came division of labor. This means 
that each worker has one small job 
to perform over and over, such as 
making buttonholes, cutting out one 
part of a shoe or adjusting one bolt 
on a car. Each person is assigned 
a task which he is obliged to repeat 
continually instead of building the 
whole product himself, as formerly. 

The result is specialization at the 
price of monotony. A worker be- 
comes expert at his piece of work, 


Are We Headed for a Depression? 
(Continued from Page 7) 


tioning for higher price ceilings dur- 
ing August bore evidence to the in- 
sistent demand by business for higher 
profits. In the meantime, a very large 
proportion of expenditures author- 
ized since the beginning of the de- 
fense program still remains to be ac- 
tually made. 

The mere fact that almost two- 
thirds of the authorized defense ex- 
penditures have not yet been actually 
disbursed means that these funds will 
be adding to the stream of the buy- 
ing power through the remainder of 
this year and in 1953. 

Expenditures authorized by Con- 
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gress cannot be made all at once. A 
large proportion of the payment is 
actually made only at the time of de- 
livery of defense orders. A_battle- 
ship authorized in 1952 may not be 
ready for delivery until 1954. 

This means that, no matter what 
is done about future authorizations 
by the next Congress, defense funds 
will continue to add heavily to the 
inflationary pressures through the 
next year. 


Om= dangers flow from the 1952 
amendments to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. In many communities 


but because of its coistant repetition 
it becomes drudgery. With the in- 
dustrial revolution and its subseq:ient 
minute division of labor, we have 
developed mass production. 

Whatever the arguments for and 
against the machine, the fact remains 
that the machine cannot be dispensed 
with. The benefits of the machine in 
American life are incontrovertible. 
It has replaced back-breaking toil 
and given us the many luxuries and 
comforts unknown to other ages. 

Technological advances brought 
mass production, and with mass pro- 
duction a new problem presented it- 
self. We must have mass consump- 
tion. Power to run our machines 
is here. Mass production is also 
here. However, if the masses cannot 
buy, production cannot go on. 

American free labor has proved 
definitely that it can produce. The 
chief problem now is to insure suf- 
ficient purchasing power to consume 
what is produced. Higher wages and 
shorter hours, we are sure, can pro- 
vide the purchasing power neces- 
sary to consume the products we 
produce. 

Organized labor realizes a great 
responsibility rests upon it and be- 
lieves that the duty of leadership in 
our labor organizations is to accept 
and promote technological progress. 


rent control will no longer exist after 
September 30. In other communities 
continuation of rent control was con- 
ditioned on rent increases for the 
community as a whole. The effect of 
these and other factors will be to raise 
the cost of living still further. It may 
be expected that in the second half of 
this year consumer prices will rise an- 
other 3 per cent. 

As we look beyond 1953, the ques- 
tion of whether or not we may then 
be headed for a post-defense depres- 
sion depends on the policies main- 
tained in the months ahead and in- 
augurated in the coming year. If de- 
fense and national security activities 
begin a decline in 1954, these declines 
must be offset by increased volume of 
consumer spending sufficient to sup 
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port increased production. Although 
the defense production and national 
security expenditures may level off in 
1954 and at some point will begin to 
decline, nobody wants the growth of 
the American economy to level off. 
It is, therefore, necessary to assure 
the availability of spendable income 
to sustain continuing expansion of 
our economy. 

To avert a post-defense depression 
the first requirement is to assure sta- 
bility of prices. The post-defense ob- 
jective of all Americans is to remove 
from economic activity the artificial 
restraints of governmental controls. 
But in order to restore freedom of 
voluntary action when the pressures 
of. defense expenditure subside, and 
to remove the need for government 
intervention at the earliest possible 
time, irksome but necessary regu- 
lators available to curb inflation must 
be maintained in effect. 

It is equally important to assure 
the competitive character of the post- 
defense market. Despite all efforts to 
encourage small business, the preva- 
lence of a sellers’ market during the 
last’ twelve years has helped make 
business enterprise less competitive 
and to enhance the economic power 
of large corporate aggregates. 

The bigness of a business establish- 
ment is in itself not an evil. But ex- 
pansion of corporate arrangements 
beyond productive needs is evil when 
it becomes monopolistic, discourages 
competition and stifles other enter- 
prise. Anti-trust laws are not enough 
to encourage competition. Positive 
measures to stimulate competitive 
risk-taking are necessary to give our 
system renewed vitality in the future. 

As a part of our defense plan, we 
are providing for a large stockpile of 
strategic materials and are also build- 
ing standby plants which can be 
quickly turned to production in the 
event of war. The availability of 
these accumulations of both strategic 
commodities and plant facilities need 
not in itself become an obstacle to 
future expansion. Much of the in- 
vestment in recent years has gone into 
the expansion of electric power. By 
doing so we have widened the source 
of development of still additional pro- 
ductive capacity which will be made 
possible by rapidly advancing tech- 
nolory. 

Provided there is adequate con- 
sumer buying power, the prospect 
for additional plant investment for 
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the output of new and better products 
is indeed bright. 

The crucial element in assuring 
suStained growth in the post-defense 
period is the relationship between 
prices and wages. Hourly earnings 
of workers in manufacturing aver- 
aged $1.46 in 1950 and $1.65 in 
June, 1952, a rise of 19 cents. But 
in constant (1951) prices these earn- 
ings rose from $1.58 to only $1.62. 
This means that, allowing for an in- 
crease in prices, hourly earnings rose 
as little as 4 cents between 1950 and 
June, 1952. Average weekly earnings 
in manufacturing, if measured in con- 
stant prices, increased from $64.07 to 
$65.54, or an increase of only $1.47. 
This small increase was more than off- 
set by the increase in taxes since 1950. 
In retail trade, on the other hand, 
weekly earnings dropped from $51.44 
in 1950 to $51.05, a decline of 39 
cents per week, further aggravated by 
higher taxes. 


FS the country as a whole we find 
that in 1950 per capita disposable 
income (that is, income after taxes) of 
all individuals was $1355 per year, 
while in the second quarter of 1952 
it was $1477, a gain in money in- 
come of $122. Yet in constant (1951) 
prices the average per capita dispos- 
able income in 1950 was $1455 per 
year. In the second quarter of 1952 
it was still exactly $1455. In other 
words, the real per capita income of 
the American people has shown no 
growth whatsoever in the last two 
years. The buying power of the aver- 
age American has remained constant. 

Yet we know that in 1950 and 1951 
output of goods and services per man 
per hour in the private sector of our 


economy has been increasing at the 
annual rate of 5% per cent per year. 
Thus, in the two years in which our 
per capita spendable income remained 
the same, productivity per worker per 
hour rose 1] per cent. This means 
that the buying power of the active 
portion of our population is already 
lagging far behind our ability to pro- 
duce goods and services. 

When outlays for national security 
stop rising, it may well be that the 
very high rate of anriual increase in 
productivity will become somewhat 
smaller. But, even so, we will have 
developed by that time a large and 
dangerous gap between our ability to 
produce and the buying power to sup- 
port production. 

The foremost and the most urgently 
needed step to avert the threat of a 
future depression is to close the 
widening gap between rising produc- 
tivity and stationary buying power of 
individuals. Wage increases propor- 
tionate to the rise in productivity in 
the economy as a whole are the best 
way to close this gap. 

America’s economy is healthy and 
strong, with a tremendous potential 
for further peacetime growth. If the 
buying power of our workers is in- 


. creased sufficiently to support the ex- 


panded post-defense production, there 
is no need to fear a depression. 

But if the buying power of our 
wage-earners continues to lag behind 
expanding production, a post-defense 
recession will be inevitable. The 
losses of such a recession to business, 
to agriculture and to labor, and to 
the strength of our nation, will be so 
great that we must prevent it with all 
means at our command while we still 
can. 








We Believe in Brotherhood 


By WILLIAM GREEN 


Fifty years ago a convention of the American Federation 


of Labor declared: 


“‘We meet in solid phalanx regardless of creed, regardless 
of dogma, with national pride but without international prej- 


udice. 
brother.” 


The world is our field of action and man is our 


Our belief in the brotherhood of man is the foundation 


stone of our free trade union movement. 


Now, more than 


ever, it is important that we put this belief into practice. 











Italy’s Plight 


(Continued from Page 15) 


retail prices went higher in spite of 
the lower wholesale prices. 

The C.I.S.L., while asking govern- 
ment action to curb the price in- 
creases, took action itself this year by 
launching a psychological campaign 
against higher prices. In every prov- 
ince Citizens’ Committees for the De- 
fense of the Consumer were organized. 
Participation is open to all segments 
of the population. In 90 per cent of 
the provinces the response was en- 
thusiastic. 

June 10 was declared Consumers’ 
Day. On this day resolutions were 
dispatched from the central offices 
of the C.I.S.L. to the prefects and 
to the Minister of Industry. These 
resolutions called for effective action 
to hold down prices. Naturally these 
efforts of the democratic trade union 
movement aroused the Communists. 
Once again they had been beaten in 
taking the initiative. 

In spite of the efforts made by the 
free workers’ organization and by 
those who gave assistance, results re- 
mained within modest boundaries and 
were limited to local areas. There 
were no considerable improvements 
in the general situation. 

It cannot be denied that in the first 
months of 1952 the situation grew 
worse. The purchasing power of the 
working class was reduced. 

The economic predicament of our 
country is such that the C.I.S.L. is not 
hopeful of rapid and substantial im- 
provement through the action of pub- 
lic officials. On the other hand, the 
C.1.S.L. recognizes that under existing 
circumstances it would be difficult to 
press for a general re-evaluation of 
wages other than by demagogic ac- 
tivities. 

One real and serious obstacle to the 
success of Italian labor’s present ef- 
forts to combat unemployment is the 
growing tendency of employers to re- 
duce the number of workers on a job. 
Then the government’s recently an- 
nounced program to deal with unem- 
ployment seems to go at things in the 
wrong way. 

Financing and tax provisions, in ad- 
dition to creating a new and potent 
hurdle to general wage claims, 4end to 
encourage a further reduction in em- 
ployment instead of promoting an 
increase in the number of jobs. 
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The C.I.S.L. has submitted pro- 
posals for the correction of the rigid- 
ity of Italy’s present production sys- 
tem. 

We have urged the adoption of 
measures to reduce the cost of living. 
Democratic labor in Italy is striving 
in every way to protect the real wages 
of the working people. We are anx- 
ious to see a situation where the finan- 
cial returns from public and private 
investment, old and new, will create 
increased and more widespread de- 
mand for the products of industry. 
We are pressing for the development 
of a generally healthy consumer mar- 
ket in our country. We want to see 
adequate purchasing power in the 
hands of all the people. 

Italy’s democratic workers have 
been obliged to resist strongly lay- 
offs which are not absolutely justified 
and to ask the government to intervene 
in the internal marketing of certain 
non-food products of primary neces- 
sity at standard prices and by means 
of suggested machinery. 

It is a realistic vision which the 


C.1.S.L. will endeavor with all its 
strength to realize. The democr ti 
trade union movement of Italy is . 
vinced that it is the last line of 
sistance for democracy itseif. 

Because the conservative forces 
limiting more and more the pro:! 
tive possibilities of cooperation . 
governmental plane, the C.I.S.L. 
taking the initiative on the home fr: 
Through personal collaboration oi j 
members, it is making efforts that 
more revolutionary than the Com. 
munists’ “master-minding.” The 
C.1L.S.L. is putting into effect a vast 
educational program. The idea be- 
hind this program is to enable peo- 
ple to enter intelligently into the 
heart of productive units and stimu- 
late new methods leading to the eco- 
nomic progress of the country. 

In the atmosphere of uncertainty 
through which Italian industrialists 
are groping, the C.1.S.L. must per- 
form the important task of filling the 
gap. This can be done through con- 
scientious, strong and direct collabo- 
ration between employers and those 
who are equally responsible for pro- 
duction and who at the same time 
speak for the great mass of con- 
sumers—the trade unions. 


It’s Registration Time 


EPTEMBER is an important 

month in eight states for citizens 

who must register to vote this year. 
Here is the picture: 

ARIZONA—Registration for gen- 
eral elections, September 10 to 29. 
Registration permanent if citizen 
votes in every even-numbered year at 
primary or general election. Register 
with County Recorder or Justice of 
the Peace. 

CALIFORNIA—Registration closes 
September 12. Registration perma- 
nent if elector votes every two years. 
Register with County Clerk, except in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
where citizens register with Registrar 
of Voters. 

KENTUCKY — Registration closes 
September 5. Registration perma- 
nent if elector votes every two years. 
Register with Board of County Com- 
missioners in cities of first-class, else- 
where with County Clerk. 


MARYLAND — Precinct registra- 


tion held September 30. Registration 


permanent if elector votes at least 


once every five years in Baltimore 
City and Anne Arundel, Howard, 
Montgomery, Prince Georges and 
Washington Counties. Register with 
Board of Registrars. 

MONTANA — Registration closes 
September 19. Citizens who failed to 
vote in 1950 must re-register. Regis- 
ter with County Clerk. 

NEW JERSEY—Registration closes 
September 24. Registration is per- 
manent if citizen votes every four 
years in general elections. Register 
with City Cleik, except in Essex and 
Hudson Counties, where citizens reg- 
ister with County Clerk. 

OHIO—Registration closes Sep- 
tember 24. Registration permanent 
if elector votes every two years. Reg- 
ister with County Elections Board. 
No registration required in towns un- 
der 16,000 where citizen requests to 
be put on list of qualified voters: 

PENNSYLVANIA — Registration 
closes September 13. Registration is 
permanent if citizen votes every two 
years. 
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It's No Fun Being a French Worker 


(Continued from Page 22) 


Federation) and a small foreman’s 
ynion called C.G.C. 

As a result of the lack of strong 
unions, French workers find them- 
selves with lower real wages today 
than they had in 1938, which itself 
was considered a poor year. Many 
workers are today less than enthusias- 
tic about the Marshall Plan and the 
Mutual Security Agency. 

In the beginning, they considered 
American aid as a great boon in the 
battle to get French industry back on 
its feet so they would have places of 
employment and an opportunity to 
improve their lot. Now, however, 
they have seen the factories rebuilt, 
renovated or equipped with modern 
machinery; they also see the employ- 
ers prospering while their own living 
standards are dropping. As a result, 
some of them regard American aid as 
meaning only one thing—making the 
rich richer and the poor poorer. 

The average French worker usually 
fails to take into consideration that 
labor’s failure to share proportion- 
ately in the benefits created by Amer- 


ican aid is not the fault of the aid 
program but of the whole structure of 
the French economy. One of the most 
important factors is that French trade 
unions are weak both numerically and 
financially and consequently are not 
in a position to bargain successfully 
with employers who have traditionally 
been famous for enormous profits and 
low wages. 

As an American trade unionist on 
the scene and also as an official of the 
M.S.A. Mission in France, I can see 
only one solution to this problem. It 
is a twofold solution for which all 
trade union representatives and the 
entire mission are working. 

The first part is helping to influence 
French industry to make a more equi- 
table distribution of its disproportion- 
ate profits. The second, and much 
more important in the long run, is 
trying to help in the building of a 
strong free trade union movement 
which can serve as a capable collective 
bargaining agent for the workers. The 
second is possible under the Benton 
Amendment to the M.S.A. legisla- 


A. F. of L. Convention Under Way 


(Continued from Page 3) 


subjects which will be placed under 
the microscope at the New York con- 
vention include health insurance, so- 
cial security improvements, education, 
labor unity, fair employment prac- 
tices, apprenticeship and labor’s pub- 
lic relations. 

The efforts of the United States 
and the free world to establish a 
secure peace and the machinations in 
the opposite direction of the Soviets 
will be much in the minds of the del- 
egates throughout the convention. 
Before the final gavel falls it is a cer- 
tainty that the representatives of free 
American labor will let their country- 
men and the world know where they 
stand on the most important ques- 
tions of our time. 

The official call for the convention 
declared that “the past year has been 
one in which we have made decided 
progress,” 

“More workers have been employed 
than ever before in the history of our 
nation.” the call pointed out. “All of 
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them have enjoyed a feeling of secur- 
ity of employment.” 

The call went on to say: 

“Our membership has refused to 
respond to the ap>eals of the Commu- 





Tall buildings mark parley city 


ISTERED. ARE YOU?’ 


tion, which directs that the M.S.A., 
wherever possible, encourage the de- 
velopment and the strengthening of 
free trade unions as the collective 
bargaining agent for labor. 

Through that amendment we have a 
tool with which we can work more 
strongly to channel American aid in 
the manner intended by the American 
people—to give assistance to the 
European people themselves. 


nists to substitute their philosophy for 
our free enterprise system. We have 
successfully defeated the Communists 
wherever they have attempted to in- 
vade our ranks. Our membership is 
strong and uncompromising in our 
attitude toward communism. We shall 
fight to maintain our free enterprise 
system and in opposition to the in- 
vasion of communism within the ranks 
of labor. We have fought always to 
be free. 

“One of the chief aims and objec- 
tives of our movement is to establish 
and maintain individual and collec- 
tive freedom. We shall continue this 
effort and under no circumstances will 
we compromise with those who would 
have us substitute an experimental 
ideology for the uncompromising 
philosophy of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor.” 

This year’s convention in New 
York was the first to be held in the 
nation’s metropolis since 1895. 

The scene of the convention is the 
Hotel Commodore. Opening on Mon- 
day morning, September 15, the con- 
vention will go on until its huge mass 
of business has been completed. 
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Wit. 


Paul H. Douglas, U. S. Senator 
from Illinois—After two decades of 
almost continu- 
ous storm and 
stress, the basis 
of liberalism in 
America rests on 
more defensible 
grounds than the 
one held by our 
forebears in the 
liberal tradition 
of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Cen- 
turies. To a theory of rights which 
each man has in the community we 
have added a theory of duties—duties 
which each man owes to his neighbor. 
The point of union of these two 
concepts represents the central prob- 
lem of political art and mathematics 
in our day. But at what point shall 
the intersection between rights and 
duties occur? Where do we join free- 
dom and authority? I do not know 


their specific point of intersection, but 


I believe all of us have a sense of the 
general area where it lies. It lies 
where the human heart is, somewhere 
left of center. Our own task as liber- 
als is to rescue the program and ideals 
of progressivism from the forces that 
pervert their meaning and their prac- 
tices; to use these high aims our- 
selves, correctly and justly, to free the 
human base of America and enable it 
to come up out of its jungles and into 
a plain where the one and the many 
dwell at peace with one another. 


James L. McDevitt, director, La- 
bor’s League for Political Education 
—I am convinced 
that certain poli- 
ticians unfriendly 
to labor are at- 
tempting to trick 
us. They are using 
a method which is 
so old and crude 
that it almost out- 
dates the origin 
of legislative bodies. The method is 
to pass a sweeping piece of vicious 
legislation and then repeal it piece by 
piece until it is all gone and then pass 
another sweeping bill and start all 
over again. The purpose, of course, 
is to buy our political silence in turn 
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for the bones they hand out to us one 
at a time. By carefully voting for 
amendments affecting first this group 
and then another, they hope to keep 
all of the labor groups from working 
together in unison for the election of 
men who would repeal the whole act 
and consistently protect the interest 
of all working people all the time. It 
is certainly understandable that many 
of us are irritated and concerned 
about the failure of Congress to act 
on legislation repealing the Taft- 
Hartley Act. However, it is well to 
remind ourselves that in the present 
Congress we have had a combination 
of certain reactionary Northern Re- 
publicans and certain reactionary 
Southern Democrats who have a con- 
trolling majority. In Congress it has 
been a coalition government. Just as 
our enemies strike at us through this 
coalition control by reactionaries, so 
we must achieve our ends by helping 
to elect a new coalition of friendly 
Republicans and friendly Democrats. 


John M. Fewkes, president, Chicago 
Teachers Union—Unlike the newborn 
fish who is al- 
ready adapted to 
his world of 
water, the baby 
is born helpless. 
He has to grow 
and develop and 
be guided pa- 
tiently before he 
learns to be re- 
sponsible for himself in our complex 
world. Eventually he starts to school 
where he continues to grow and devel- 
op. As this process continues, often 
he is entrusted to the care of a rela- 
tive or has to shift for himself until 
his parents come home from work. 
What patterns of behavior does he 
develop? His home stresses one kind 
of behavior, his neighborhood an- 
other, his community another and his 
school still another. And, more often 
than not, these various kinds of be- 
havior are not consistent. Education 
is a continuous process. Forces out- 
side the school exert a stronger in- 
fluence than do those within. Motion 
pictures, radio, comic books, news- 
papers, magazines and television are 


all educational media exerc sing 
strong influences on the child. \Vhat. 
ever behavior pattern he develo).s, re. 
gardless of the casual factors. must 
satisfy certain basic needs th.t all 
children have, such as the nerd for 
health and physical well-being. love. 
security, belonging and self-«steem, 
If he is unable to satisfy these needs 
by fair means, he will try less accept. 
able means. The major responsibility 
for the development of children’s per. 
sonalities and the ability of children 
to relate happily to others rests with 
the parents. The school accepts the 
child as he is and attempts to guide his 
behavior so that he can live happily 
with himself and with others and be. 
come a useful member of society. 


John P. Frey, president emeritus, 
Metal Trades Department—To Samuel 
Gompers the 
trade union move- 
ment was a defi. 
nite part of the 
structure, prin- 
ciples and meth- 
ods by which the 
American people 
had become free. 
It was of the same 
substance as that which Americans 
had applied to govern themselves un- 
der the Constitution of the United 
States. The patriotic emotions which 
influenced Samuel Gompers from the 
time when, at twenty-one years of age. 
he became an American citizen were 
based upon his well-informed convic- 
tions. He had secured his knowledge 
of our form of government with its 
free institutions from the basic 
sources, the statements of the found- 
ers, the writings of our nation’s out- 
standing thinkers. He drew inspira 
tion from what Thomas Jefferson had 
written and from Patrick Henry’s im- 
mortal “give me liberty or give me 
death” speech. He was familiar with 
the stirring appeals written by Thoma: 
Paine, the Revolutionary War’s most 
effective pamphleteer. Gompers be 
lieved that nothing was more impor 
tant than protecting and exercising 
the individual’s rights, and that the 
majority had a sacred responsibility 
to protect the rights of the minority. 
It was his intense devotion to humat 
liberty, among other things. whic 
made him fear that increasing the 
power of the state could not help bu! 
abridge human freedom, both of 
thought and of action. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONS! 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


At Labor's Own Farr 


“ H, NO!” exclaimed Myra, 
opening her mail. “Why does 
everything happen to me?” 

“Because you're just so handy 
when things begin to happen,” re- 
plied Pauline calmly. 

“She’s just in the way, you mean,” 
said Pauline’s twin brother, Paul. 

“I’m not in the way,” protested 

Myra. “I’m just the fall guy most 

of the time.” 

“Well, Myra, what has happened 
to you now?” asked Pauline. “Or 
would you rather I died of curiosity?” 


Paul 


1°? 


“Curiosity won't kill you,” 
teased. “But satisfying it might 

Pauline cast a disdainful glance 
at her brother. 

“What is it, Myra?” she asked, see- 
ing that her friend was excited almost 
beyond her capacity to keep from 
bursting. 

“It’s this. Read it!” And Myra 
handed over a letter she had just 
received. 

Pauline took the paper. As she 
read, a big smile spread across her 
face. 

“Oh, you lucky person!” she ex- 
claimed. “It’s simply wonderful, 
Myra.” 

“What is?” asked Paul, curiosity 
making him more interested than he 
wished to let on. 

“She’s been chosen to represent 
the Junior Union at the Union Label 
Fair. Look, Paul, it’s all explained 
in this letter!” 

As Paul took the announcement and 
read it, Pauline and Myra exclaimed 
over the news. 

“That’s what you get for writing 
such a smart article,” Paul remarked 
as he gave the letter back. 

Myra read aloud: 

“*You have been chosen as win- 
ning contestant on the basis of the 
excellent theme you entered in the 
Central Labor Union contest. The 
judges have awarded you the honor 
of representing your Junior Union at 


the Union Label Fair. 


“Will you please communicate 
with Mr. Jason Blaine at the Labor 
Temple as soon as possible so that 
he may discuss further your part in 
the Fair?’” 

Pauline and Paul listened. 

“But, Pauline, I never expected 
anything like this as a result of enter- 
ing the contest,” Myra said, scarcely 
able to believe she had won first place. 

“You entered it to win, didn’t 
you?” came from Paul. “Now en- 
joy the fruits of victory. Tell Mom 
I’m going over to Pete’s house,” he 
said to his sister as he mounted his 
bicycle and rode off. 

Myra rushed home to tell her fam- 
ily the news. Pauline went into her 
house to tell her mother of the honor 
that had come to her friend. 

The Central Labor Union opened 
the annual Union Label Fair with 
music, speeches and a display of fire- 
works. The trade union families in 
Springdale made a big day of it. 
There were picnics all over the fair- 
grounds. The chief event, of course, 
was the official opening of the Ex- 
hibition Hall. There for an entire 
week the public would be able to see 
the exhibits of union label products 
and union services and to enjoy 
varied entertainment programs. 

The Junior Union, upon being noti- 
fied that one of its members had 
been chosen to represent them and 
also that the Junior Union would be 
given an opportunity to take part in 
the exposition, got busy making 
plans. With all the enthusiasm of 
youth and the splendid energy and 
imagination which was typical of the 
Junior Unionists of Springdale, they 
wrote and produced a short pageant. 
They spent many hours in rehearsals, 
in making costumes and in preparing 
their part of the program. Myra was 
chosen as the leading lady and was 
spokesman for the pageant. 

“Myra should be the main one,” 
Pauline pointed out, “because she’s 
been officially chosen.” 

Even Paul agreed, and there was 


no objection from any of the others. 

“From fall guy to leading lady!” 
exclaimed Paul, as he saw Myra in 
her gorgeous white costume. “Gosh, 
you do look different from the day 
you got the letter saying you were 
Miss Junior Union.” His eyes were 
filled with admiration. 

“Oh, Paul!” gasped Myra, her face 
radiant. “If I can only do my part 
all right. I think I have stage fright.” 

“Nonsense! You'll do just right. 
Just forget about stage fright.” 

As it came time for the Junior Un- 
ionists, the master of ceremonies made 
an appropriate introduction and the 
band struck up the now familiar 
music. 

The pageant started. A ripple of 
excitement ran through the crowd. 
The parents and relatives and friends 
of the young people were eager to 
see the results of the activity which 
all had some part in during the days 
of preparation. 

As Paul had said to Myra, she 
looked “different.” And so did the 
others in the cast, so well were they 
all dressed for their parts. The 
pageant was colorful and bright. It 
was certainly the high spot of the 
day. The rounds of applause they 
received was a big reward for the 
Junior Unionists as they came onstage 
for their finale. 

But it was not the only reward. 

Mr. Jason Blaine presented Myra 
with a handsome silver loving cup, 
suitably engraved, and announced to 
the crowd that it was filled with gift 
certificates from the merchants co- 
operating with the Central Labor Un- 
ion in the Union Label Fair. Each 
Junior Unionist was entitled to sign 
the certificates and go to the stores 
to get his gifts. 

“And every product is a union label 
product,” announced Mr. Blaine as 
the crowd clapped and whistled. 

“It’s the only kind of product we 
want,” said Myra. “We Junior Un- 
ionists always demand the union 
label, the symbol of unionism.” 
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eT Re: phen 


DO YOU WANT a better Congress? Do you want a Congress that will 
erase the unfair legislation which is so injurious to working people and 
to all consumers? Do you want a Congress in which the people’s interests 
will prevail, instead of the ideas of the reactionary coalition and the pred- 
atory forces that the coalition serves? If that’s what you want, you will 
have to register before it’s too late, and then you will have to remember 
to come out and vote on Election Day, rain or shine. 





